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The Faculty of Interdisciplinary 
Studies is the umbrella which 
covers a wide variety of institutes 
and centres at this University. 
One of them operates local 
government training workshops 
in the Northwest Territories. The 
Faculty is featured on pages 

2 to 6. 


The structure of stars, dark beef, 
trees and carbon dioxide are 
topics in this quarter’s Research 
Reporter. Read about them on 
pages 8 and 9. On page 7 

there is a notice of a new Univer- 
sity film and, on pages 10 and 11, 
the growing University Collections 
are featured. 


Education—“Johnny can’t write” 
and the University’s unknown 
program “Plan B.” A report on 
writing competence spells out what 
the University is doing to remedy 
illiteracy among its entrants 
(pages 11 and 12) and, on pages 
13 and 14, there is a description 
of a program designed to produce 
better and more sensitive teachers. 
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Faculty Profile: Interdisciplinary Studies 


What Is It? 


Interdisciplinary Studies is not a 
Faculty; nor is it a Department. 

It is simply the collection of insti- 
tutes, centres and divisions whose 
individual activities extend beyond 
the boundaries of any one Faculty. 
The activities themselves cover the 
University’s well-known functions; 
namely, teaching, research and 
community responsibility. 

What is it, then, that lies 
beneath the tongue-tripping title 
Interdisciplinary Studies? For one 
thing, it has nothing to do with 
disciplinary action, in the sense 
that someone is called to account 
for having misbehaved. We are a 
respectable—and I hope respected 
—organization dedicated to the 
pursuit of studies which entail 
several disciplines, where the word 
may be taken as synonymous with 
department. Activities involving 
several departments within a single 
Faculty are the responsibility of 
that Faculty. Interdisciplinary 
Studies is concerned with activities 
involving departments from several 
Faculties simultaneously, especially 
if that activity is predominantly at 
the graduate level. 

Taking a look at some of the 
conceptual implications for a 
moment, interdisciplinary is often 
read as multidisciplinary or 
crossdisciplinary or transdiscip- 
linary. Each of these terms clearly 
implies several disciplines which 
are brought together, in a 
coordinative sense, in order to 
accomplish a complex mission; 
and those which merge together 
to form a new discipline. The 
former type (usually known as 
multidisciplinary) is a loose 
association of disciplines, none of 
which undergo essential changes 
in themselves: that type is 
admirably suited to addressing 
complex societal problems, which 
shift in emphasis from year to 
year. The latter type (usually 
known as interdisciplinary) is an 
intimate association—a funda- 
mental fusion one might say—in 
which the frontiers of our knowl- 
edge are reconstituted: it is well 
suited to theoretical research and 
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A participant in the Boreal Institute for Northern Studies’ 
NWT local government training workshop. 


scholarship—quaecumque vera. 

In the enormous responsibility 
which the University accepts for 
the acquisition and dissemination 
of knowledge, Interdisciplinary 
Studies plays a small but critical 
role. On the one hand, it fosters 
a dynamic attitude towards knowl- 
edge—as a whole, rather than in 
parts—and seeks to promote 
intercourse between specialists for 
their mutual benefit; this is typified 
by an attitude which reaches 
beyond the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, towards what might be 
described as wisdom. On the other 
hand, Interdisciplinary Studies 
enables the University to reach out 
and offer to its many publics the 
collective ability and experience 
of faculty members who have 
voluntarily come together to study 
societal problems in an organized 
manner. Interdisciplinary activities 
thus range from the pure pursuit 
of knowledge to its practical 
application in the community. 


How Does It Work? 


Despite the opening statement of 
this article, Interdisciplinary 
Studies operates like a fairly con- 
ventional Faculty: its organiza- 


tional units (institutes, centres, 
etc.) relate to each other and to 
the Dean’s Office much as 
Departments do in a departmental- 
ized Faculty. An important 
difference, however, is that most 
of the faculty members in Inter- 
disciplinary Studies hold joint 
appointments: in some instances 
their major appointment is in 
Interdisciplinary Studies, and in 
others it is held in a regular 
department. This complicates 
administrative requirements a little 
but is the natural concomitant of 
the belief that interdisciplinary 
activities are not separated from 
the established disciplines, but are 
rooted in them. Thus it is evident 
that interdisciplinarians are 
unidisciplinarians first—and 
perhaps always. 

The Advisory Council of 
Interdisciplinary Studies—which 
functions rather like a Faculty 
Council—is the forum in which 
interdisciplinary studies in general, 
and Interdisciplinary Studies in 
particular, are discussed. This is 
the body that considers new 
interdisciplinary proposals before 
they are forwarded to the 
Academic Development Committee 
or Graduate Studies Council, as 


the case may be. Within the 
Advisory Council is the Advisory 
Committee of Interdisciplinary 
Studies which functions rather 
like a Dean/Chairmen committee. 
Generally speaking, the activities 
are administered according to 
The Universities Act which 
assigns the overall responsibility 
to the Dean. The Advisory 
Council and Advisory Com- 
mittee closely parallel their 
counterparts in other faculties, 
and serve as a useful model for 
the units themselves; that is, most 
units have an organizational 
structure which contains an 
administrative or executive core 
(Committee) within a broader 
policy-making body (Council). It 
is the latter which distinguishes 
true interdisciplinary units from 
the departments, because it reflects 
the requirement for organized and 
systematic input from all of the 
root disciplines declaring an 
interest in the activity. Above all, 
the Council facilitates the concep- 
tual interaction and coordination 
which is the essence of all 
interdisciplinary studies. 

Most of the work of univer- 
ities is unidisciplinary and there- 
fore one would expect that inter- 
disciplinary activities would always 
be a tiny part of the whole. But 
like the trace elements in the 
human body they have a vital 
role to play. Many of the 
disciplines which flourish today 
did not exist one or two hundred 
years ago, and some will not exist 
one or two hundred years hence. 
It is in this evolutionary aspect 
of our knowledge, and how we 
categorize it, that interdisciplinary 
activities play such a crucial role. 
Characteristically, the blend of 
teaching, research and community 
activity which is found in an 
interdisciplinary unit differs from 
that in a typical department, 
where teaching is regarded as the 
primary function. As the previous 
discussion suggests, an interdis- 
ciplinary unit is more likely to 
emphasize research or community 
activity. The outlines given below 
highlight these characteristic 
activities. 


The Institutes 


In 1960, a group of faculty 
members with extensive northern 
experience obtained the approval 
of the Board of Governors to 
establish a northern research 
institute dedicated to the advance- 
ment of our knowledge of 
northern Canada. The Boreal 
Institute for Northern Studies was 
subsequently formed, having as 
its major objective “the acqui- 
sition and dissemination of knowl- 
edge of the North.” 

From its inception, the Boreal 
Institute was developed along 
multidisciplinary lines, with its 
contacts and its services being as 
widely distributed as possible. It 
continues to benefit from the 
counsel of a presidential Advisory 
Board, thus ensuring widely-based 
input to its policies and objectives. 
Its affairs are administered by a 
full-time Director, R.S. Jamieson, 
and his staff. 

The Boreal Institute Library 
has grown to become one of the 
finest in Canada. Its extensive 
resources, which include over 
60,000 books, numerous periodi- 
cals and a multitude of audio- 
visual materials, are made avail- 
able to students, academics, 
industry, government, and the 
general public. Each of these 
sectors continues to make 
increased use of the facilities and 
this demand no doubt reflects the 
increased recognition of the 
Library as a major depository for 
northern material: Canadian Arctic 
Gas Pipeline Company Ltd., 
Foothills Pipe Lines (Yukon) Ltd., 
Westcoast Transmission, Polar Gas 
and the Arctic Petroleum 
Operators Association have all 
made significant depositions. 

The Boreal Institute reaches out 
to the public in a number of 
other ways. Through its publi- 
cations program it has released a 
variety of printed materials 
covering economy, technology, 
history, wildlife and northern 
peoples. Through the Boreal 
Circle it presents well-qualified 
speakers in a public forum 
designed for the exchange of 
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A sample of works emanating from the Canadian Institute of 


Ukrainian Studies. 


important and topical information 
on things northern. Among its 
more technical contributions are 
the development of a municipal 
government training program for 
the Northwest Territories, and the 
provision of entries into the Water 
Resources Document Reference 
Centre in Ottawa. 

For many years the Institute 
has initiated and supported 
northern research through a 
grants-in-aid program admin- 
istered on behalf of the federal 
and provincial governments. It has 
sponsored work in the following 
principal areas: social science, 
biological science, earth science, 
medical science, and engineering. 
Consistently, emphasis has been 
given to applied and multidis- 
ciplinary research, the many 
theses from which are housed in 
the Boreal Library. 

The Institute does not have a 
formal teaching program (although 
it is now considering the need for 
a Diploma in Northern Studies). 

It does, however, have an active 


extension function in the form of 
its northern schools. The Arctic 
Summer School (Inuvik), the 
Yukon Summer School (White- 
horse), and the Arctic Winter 
School (Igloolik) are all examples 
of intensive interdisciplinary 
courses—in the North—which 
have served industry and govern- 
ment personnel who have needed 
to learn, first hand, about 
northern Canada. 

The Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies was established 
only recently (1976) to serve the 
needs of students and scholars in 
Ukrainian and Ukrainian-Canadian 
studies in all parts of Canada. 

As a national organization its 
responsibilities extend well beyond 
the campus of The University of 
Alberta and include, in particular, 
major activities in Toronto and 
Sarcelles (France). Following a 
successful three-year review 
(1979), the Institute became a 
regular academic unit within 
Interdisciplinary Studies under the 


direction of M.R. Lupul. The 
composition of its Advisory 
Council ensures a multidisciplinary 
approach to activities on campus; 
its Council of Associates brings 
together senior Ukrainian scholars 
from all over Canada, thus 
incorporating a national dimension 
in its policies and objectives. 

The Institute is heavily com- 
mitted to research on Ukrainian 
and Ukrainian-Canadian subjects. 
Apart from the research of its 


-own staff, it promotes work 


elsewhere on campus and at other 
universities, in Canada and 
abroad. Through graduate fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid, the 
Institute has stimulated research 
work on an enormous range of 
subjects: from 18th century history 
to 20th century economics; from 
the village to intellectual dissent; 
from linguistics to drama. 

Supplementary to its direct role in 
research, the Institute sponsors 
seminers on research topics; 
many of the speakers are eminent 
visiting scholars, some of whom 
have come from Soviet Ukraine. 
An extensive publications program 
ensures the dissemination of 
research findings through books 
and a journal. 

The Institute’s interaction with 
the greater community is exten- 
sive and takes on a number of 
forms, most prominent in which is 
the annual Shevchenko Lecture 
which has been offered by a 
distinguished list of speakers 
chosen from within and beyond 
the academy. Lecture tours 
teaching both historical and 
contemporary subjects have also 
been arranged in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, and Ontario in con- 
junction with Ukrainian profes- 
sional and business clubs and 
Ukrainian cultural societies. 

The Ukrainian Language 
Resource Centre is the hub of the 
Institute’s ongoing commitment to 
Ukrainian language education. 
Activities include the sponsorship 
of Ukrainian language summer 
camps and the development of a 
University course for elementary 
school teachers of Ukrainian—the 
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first offered in Canada. 

In addition to publishing two 
series, the Alberta Library in 
Ukrainian Studies and the Cana- 
dian Library in Ukrainian Studies, 
the Institute has undertaken a 
special project to microfilm all 
available Ukrainian-Canadian 
newspapers, periodicals, and 
calendar-almanacs. This material 
is very extensive and is to be 
compiled from a variety of 
sources: university, public, and 
legislative libraries; provincial and 
federal archives; the National 
Library; Ukrainian institutions in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and Ontario; and private individ- 
uals. 

The Institute also looks forward 
to publishing its four-volume 
alphabetical Ukrainian encyclo- 
pedia (in English) which is being 
prepared in cooperation with the 
Shevchenko Scientific Society. 


The Centres 


In the year of the nation’s 
centennial, The University of 
Alberta established its Centre 

for Advanced Study in Theoretical 
Psychology as a semi-autonomous 
research and teaching unit 
affiliated with the Department of 
Psychology. Since that moment 
the Centre has been the focal 
point for frontier research 
involving the academic staff of 
many departments: Psychology, 
Philosophy, Zoology, Linguistics, 
Psychiatry, Computing Science, 
Educational Foundations, and 
Sociology. 

Under the leadership of its 
Director, J.R. Royce, the Centre 
has achieved an international 
reputation for its pioneering 
work, which stands as a slender 
but vital bridge between the arts 
and the sciences; between two 
cultures. . 

Research, both interdisciplinary 
and unidisciplinary, is the principal 
function of the Centre which, as 
its name indicates, is dedicated to 
the development of theories and 
their critical evaluation. This is 
abstract work which takes the 
participants—staff and students 
alike—to the very borders of our 
knowledge of knowledge. A recent, 
and extensive, study of the 
psychology of knowing, for 
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J.P. Das, Centre for the Study of Mental Retardation. 


example, has little direct impact 
on our daily lives; however, it 
could have a significant effect 
on every subject about which we 
know anything. That is to say, 
the Centre’s role may not be 
immediate but it is certainly 
fundamental and far reaching. 

The research of the Centre 
staff, and that of its associates and 
affiliates, is critically reviewed in 
a systematic way through seminars 
which enable authors to evaluate 
their work at every stage: from the 
concept to the complete 
manuscript. The seminars, which 
are attended by staff and 
students from many different 
Departments, also provide a 
unique interdisciplinary educa- 
tional experience. 

A complementary series of 
seminars, built around special or 


topical subjects, offers even 
greater enrichment by including 
visiting speakers, many of whom 
are distinguished Canadian and 
foreign scholars. Having to defend 
their ideas before a receptive but 
critical audience, these distin- 
guished visitors have often 
remarked on the timeliness and 
vigor of the debates, which 
benefit them as much as their 
hosts. 

The Centre considers its 
responsibilities to be as much 
universal as they are fundamental. 
Consequently it has systematically 
developed specific themes into 
becoming concerted enquiries. 
Many of these have led to NATO- 
sponsored conferences, and 
perhaps the most prominent are 
the Banff Conferences, of which 
the latest—the fifth—was held 


quite recently. Each of these has 
generated important interdis- 
ciplinary statements on an aspect 
of theoretical psychology. Five 
published books and a well- 
established tradition of highly- 
successful, international, 
interdisciplinary conferences has 
brought the Centre the reputation 
it deserves. 

Also created in 1967, asa 
centennial project, was the 
Centre for the Study of Mental 
Retardation which began with a 
grant from the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Mental Retardation. Its 
original objectives were: to provide 
a supportive research environ- 
ment for interdisciplinary studies 
on mental retardation; to encour- 
age the application of scientific 
findings to prevention, training, 
education, and habilitation; and 
to disseminate research findings. 
It was also to act as a source of 
consultation for government and 
public agencies. 

In recent years, the experience 
and accomplishments of the 
Centre under the guidance of its 
Director, J.P. Das, have enabled 
it to broaden its goals, and to 
contribute, through its research, 
teaching, and community func- 
tions, to the solution of a wider 
range of problems. 

Research undertaken by the 
Centre staff, and by associated 
staff, reflects a fundamental 
interest in intellectual functioning, 
on the one hand, and a strong 
commitment to remediation on 
the other. This applies to mental 
retardation and learning disability, 
both of which are viewed as 
separate but related aspects of 
the Centre’s more general mission 
in developmental disability. There 
is therefore a balanced research 
program taking cognizance of the 
basic and the applied, but facing 
the Centre with a dilemma in 
deploying its limited resources. 
The disadvantaged and their 
parents need immediate help, but 
the quality of that help depends 
on knowing the true nature of the 
disability. 

Despite this difficulty the 
contributions of the Centre have 
become well-known in Canada 
and abroad. The Director in 
particular played a very prom- 
inent part recently in organizing 


two international meetings: The 
Symposium on Intellectual 
Deficits (in Germany) and the 
NATO Conference on Intelligence 
and Learning (in England). Closer 
to home, the Mental Retardation 
Bulletin of the Centre publishes 
papers which benefit the profes- 
sional and the lay person, and 
thereby help both to remain up 

to date. 

To the distraught parent or 
guardian of a Jearning-disabled 
child, the Centre offers a clinical 
service; more generally, it provides 
advice and consultation to parents 
and teachers who wish to learn 
how to cope with these special 
children. Two particular services 
the Centre provides are: PRIMER 
(Practical Introduction to Mental 
Retardation), a biannual series of 
evening and workshop presenta- 
tions to introduce non-profes- 
sionals to mental retardation 
(now adapted for television 
use); and GOLD (General 
Orientation to Learning Disabil- 
ities), a lecture series for parents 
and teachers wishing to become 
more familiar with learning 
disabilities. 

The Water Resources Centre 
was established in 1969 in 
response to the perceived need of 
the academic community for 
greater emphasis and coordination 
of research in water resources. 

It enables individual researchers 

to exchange information and, 
when necessary, to combine 
effectively in the development of 

a broad University response to 

any major water resource 

question. In particular, it facilitates 
group research proposals to 
governmental and private 
organizations. 

The Centre has discharged its 
general objectives in recent years 
by sponsoring, co-sponsoring or 
otherwise participating in water 
resource conferences, and by 
disseminating information on 
water resources to individuals and 
organizations with which it 
maintains liaison. 


The Divisions 


The divisions are the units which 
have teaching as their primary 
function. The Division of Com- 
munity Development began 


Operating in 1968 as the “Inter- 
disciplinary Master of Arts 
Program in Community Devel- 
opment.” Since that time it has 
evolved into an organization 
with research and community 
responsibilities added. 

The students of the Division 
come with a wide variety of 
backgrounds. Frequently they 
intend working, at home or 
abroad, with government agencies, 
community planning associations, 
international agencies, youth 
groups, and social planning 
councils, though these organiza- 
tions by no means exhaust their 
employment opportunities. They 
come to study the theory and 
practise of community develop- 
ment, not so much as a technique 
as an opportunity to review the 
interdisciplinary context of social 
change. The program helps them 
understand community develop- 
ment through history, structure, 
process and strategy; and they 
have the opportunity to discuss 
and experience current appli- 
cations. 

A unique feature of the master’s 
program is its ability to accommo- 
date any qualified student, regard- 
less of his particular background 
and almost independent of his 
career objectives. The academic 
staff work with each student to 
develop an individualized program 
which balances the Division’s core 
courses with the particular 
specialization sought by the 
student: economic, social, 
political, cultural or educational. 
The student may also choose to 
emphasize rural communities over 
urban communities, or prefer to 
study Canada rather than a third 
world country; he may choose a 
non-thesis project rather than 
write a thesis. With guidance from 
the academic staff, the choice is 
always open to the student. 

The internal research of the 
Division has tended towards the 
problems of the third world and, 
despite rather limited resources, 
contributions have been made 
in the study of culture (with 
emphasis on India and Southeast 
Asia), education (with emphasis 
on adults and the mass media) 
and the use of leisure. As far as 
possible, research projects are 
designed to include the graduate 


students in order to give them 
first-hand knowledge of research 
methods. The Division also 
functions as a multi-disciplinary 
coordinator for related research 
elsewhere on campus. 

The Division of Community 
Development is unique in Canada 
and therefore assumes a wide 
variety of responsibilities beyond 
teaching and research. The staff, 
for example, are active in national 
and international organizations 
concerned with community devel- 
opment; they also actively com- 
municate with centres in the 
United Kingdom, Austria, New 
Guinea, Japan, USA, and India. 
The staff and students together 
make every effort to respond to 
local, regional and national 
community development needs. 
Recently they have been asked 
for help by Edmonton Social 
Services, the United Way, the 
County of Strathcona, the northern 
Peace River district and the 
Inuit Development Corporation. 

The Division of East European 
Studies is the onty academic unit 
in western Canada devoted to the 
interdisciplinary study of Eastern 
Europe, the Societ Union, and 
those Canadians whose ancestry 
originates in those regions. It was 
formed in 1974, only two years 
before the Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies whose work it 
complements geographically and 
academically. 

Both organizations reflect the 
multi-cultural make-up of the 
greater society served by The 
University of Alberta, and each 
in its own way attempts to 
address appropriate ethnic ques- 
tions, ancestral and contemporary, 
the answers to which lead to a 
better understanding of the world 
at large and a deeper knowledge 
of ourselves, as Albertans and 
Canadians. 

The University of Alberta 
Library holds almost 100,000 
volumes on Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union, and this is an 
enormous benefit to the staff and 
students of the Division. Typically, 
students will register in one of 
many Departments which offer a 
joint program with the Division: 
for example, Economics, Educa- 
tional Psychology, History, 
Physical Education, Political 


Science, and Slavic Languages. 

Undergraduate students may 
obtain an honors degree with 
specialization in East European 
and Soviet Studies. Graduate 
students may proceed to an MA, 
MEd or PhD by embarking on a 
joint program approved by the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 

In recent years the research of 
the Division has concentrated in 
three major areas, the most recent 
of which is Russian literature (in 
particular the work of Dostoev- 
sky). Work on the ethno-cultural 
communities in Alberta is of 
long standing and has led toa 
number of divisional publications: 
three volumes entitled ‘‘Alberta’s 
Pioneers from Eastern Europe,” a 
study “Latvians in Alberta,” and 
the comprehensive “Local 
Histories of Alberta: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography.” The 
continuing study of women in 
eastern Europe generated a very 
successful international confer- 
ence in Edmonton quite recently. 
The proceedings of this confer- 
ence were published this year by 
Praeger Publishers. 

In teaching, research and in 
many other matters, the Division 
interacts with an extensive ethnic 
community: there are many 
countries in central and eastern 
Europe which have enriched 
Alberta. Working closely with the 
Central and East European 
Studies Society of Alberta, and 
with the corresponding national 
body, the Division has listened 
attentively to its “constituents” 
and has undertaken, or assisted in, 
projects on their behalf. Since 
1977, it has jointly sponsored 
a series of national conferences, 
the most recent of which was 
aptly entitled “The Central and 
East European Community in 
Canada: Roots, Aspirations, 
Progress and Realities.” 


The Garden 


The University’s Devonian 

Botanic Garden was established 
twenty-one years ago on eighty 
acres of land just east of the 
Devon Highway, eight miles south 
of Highway 16. Since that time the 
site has undergone many changes, 
and no doubt many more will 
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occur in the future. The present 
site plan contains a number of 
collections, dells and smaller 
gardens, each located and laid 
out under the supervision of the 
Director, P.N.D. Seymour. The 
new building, which contains 
office, teaching and workshop 
space along with two large 
greenhouses, was officially opened 
last year by His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Although the Garden is open 
to the public it is really an 
educational garden where display, 
research and teaching are blended 
to achieve the best possible use of 
the site with the greatest possible 
benefits to the general public, the 
University staff and, of course, 
the many students of horticulture 
who seek to increase their 
knowledge, formally or informally. 
To this end the Garden has been 
generously supported by the 
Devonian Foundation, the Muttart 
Foundation, and others. It also 
enjoys the very active support of 
the Friends of the Devonian 
Botanic Garden whose interest and 
energy have been instrumental in 
building a unique facility—a 
work of science and a work of 
art—which has become the 
showpiece of the University.* 


Teaching and research at the 
Garden go hand in hand. The 
student body is formed from many 
sources: the high schools, the 
agricultural colleges, the uni- 
versities, and the general public. 
For the most part, the courses 
offered fall within the extension 
category. Apart from one-day 
workshops, they include a short 
course on vegetables and one on 
herbaceous plants, an evening 
course on the flora of Alberta, 
and a two-week course on general 
gardening. 

The Department of Botany 
uses the site for instruction and 
research into dryland ecology. 
Ongoing projects include the use 
of plants by native peoples, and 
winter hardiness trials, which 
must be conducted over many 
years to obtain reliable results. 

Among the principal objectives 
of the Garden is the provision of 
an aesthetic environment in which 
the public may enjoy a collection 
of plants maintained in a natural 
setting. In seeking to fulfill this 
objective the Garden has specially 
developed the site to create the 
following: an Iris Dell, a Primula 
Dell, an Alpine Garden, an herb 
garden, and a native peoples 
garden, all connected by footpaths 


Professor Elected to Fellowship 
in the Royal Society of Canada 


Karol J. Krotki, Professor of 
Sociology, was inducted as Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada 
at the Seciety’s meeting in June 
earlier this year. Dr. Krotki has 
been an employee of this insti- 
tution since 1968. He took his 
undergraduate degrees at the 
University of Cambridge and his 
master’s and doctoral degrees at 
Princeton University. 

Dr. Krotki, according to the 
citation presented to the Royal 
Society at the time of his election 
to Fellowship, “has had a 
diversity of experiences such that 
few social scientists could claim.” 
He has worked for over thirty 
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years on almost every continent 
and has been particularly active in 
demography as it relates to 
developing countries. Dr. Krotki 
has made important contributions 
to methodology in the measure- 
ment of demographic phenomena 
in such countries, especially in the 
area of estimating accurate values 
from poor quality data. In 
addition, he is well-known for his 
research into the social implica- 
tions of population phenomena. 

In the words of the Royal 
Society of Canada, “as a scholar 
and professor, Dr. Krotki is one of 
Canada’s leading demographers.” [J 


and imaginatively laid out among 
trees, shrubs and bodies of water. 
In addition to the thousands of 
Albertans who visit the site each 
year, are tourists from every 
province and territory in the 
country. Foreign visitors came 


from no fewer than twenty-four 
different nations. [)* 

* This Faculty Profile was contributed 
by G.S.H. Lock, Dean of Inter- 
disciplinary Studies. 

* An article marking the 21st birthday 
of the Garden appeared in the June 
issue of Folio/New Trail. 


Professor Emeritus Honored by 
Statistical Society of Canada 


Ernest S. Keeping, Professor 
Emeritus of Mathematics, was 
honored recently by the award of 
Honorary Membership in the 
Statistical Society of Canada. The 
presentation was made on 29 May 
1980, and Dr. and Mrs. Keeping 
were flown to Montreal for the 
event. 


member of the Canadian Mathe- 
matical Congress and, from 1954 
to 1961, was head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics. 

Dr. Keeping’s pioneering work 
in mathematical statistics led to 
two texts which have been helpful 
to students of statistics both in 
this country and abroad. Mathe- 


The Past President of the Statistical Society of Canada, D.G. Watts, 
reads the citation and prepares to hand E.S. Keeping the certificate of 
honorary life membership in the Society. Mrs. Keeping is to 

Dr. Keeping’s right. 


Dr. Keeping was trained in 
Mathematics and Physics at the 
University of London, from which 
he graduated in 1916. Then, after 
various studies, including work at 
the University of North Carolina, 
he took up an appointment at 
our University in 1929. Here, as a 
member of the Department of 
Mathematics, Dr. Keeping 
developed his interest in statistics 
and wrote a book on statistical 
inference. He is a founding 


matics of Statistics (D. Van 
Nostrand, New York, 1939) was 
co-authored by J.F. Kenney and 
was published in several editions. 
Introduction to Statistical Inference 
(D. Van Nostrand, Princeton, N.J., 
1962) has had a long life as an 
equally valuable work. 

Dr. Keeping was recognized for 
his pioneering achievements by 
The University of Alberta in 1972, 
when he was awarded an honorary 
LLD. 0 


Whatsoever Things Are True 


The English translation of the 
University’s motto is the title of 
a new film made for television by 
the Department of Radio and 
Television in cooperation with 
Alberta’s educational broadcasting 
authority ACCESS. The film, 
directed by Elvira Csondor- 
Barabash with original music by 
Professor Emerita Violet Archer 
and cinematography by Dave 
Sands, documents our University 
from its earliest days, the present, 
and the future. It is, in fact, one 
in a series “Futures” which will 
present a history of our province’s 
post-secondary institutions. The 
series is sponsored by Alberta 
Advanced Education and Man- 
power as a 75 Anniversary project. 
The film opens with a brief 
introduction and a historical 
recreation of the University during 
the time of its first President, 
H.M. Tory (played by Bob Bain- 
Burrough and directed by John 
Juliani). After this, people are 
seen converging on the campus, 
as they do every morning; there 
are scenes from Fall Registration; 
and the work of graduate students 


at this University is given 
prominence. 

The aim of the television film, 
which may be hired for public or 
private viewing, is essentially to 
introduce the University to the 
public. In this respect, it was felt 
that some attention should be 
devoted to graduate students, since 
they very much represent the 
future in our institutions and 
province. It is these people who 
will one day be the leaders in 
education, in research, and in 
public and private life. 

Whatsoever Things Are True will 
be aired throughout Alberta on 
12 December 1980. In Edmonton, 
it will be seen on the CTV network 
(Channel 3, Cable 2) at 10 a.m. 
The film will be broadcast at the 
same time in Calgary’ (CFAC), 
Lethbridge (CFAC), Lloydminster 
(CITL), and Medicine Hat 
(CHAT). In Red Deer, the film 
will be aired one hour later, 
through CKRD at 11 a.m. Where- 
ever you work, try to gain access 
to a television set for half an 
hour and learn more about your 
University. 1 


“Whatsoever Things Are True.” John Juliani (left), Bob Bain-Burrough 
(centre), and Stewart Carson (right). To the right is a photograph 
of a re-creation of the class of 1912, which appears in the film. 


The class of 1912 as it really appeared. Both this photograph and the 
one below were taken in the environs of Athabasca Hall. This 
photograph is from the collection of Ethel Cameron Anderson and is 
published courtesy of the UA Archives. 
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Research Reporter 


The Structure of Stars 


At about the same time that 
many of his neighbors are 
settling down for the evening to 
watch their favorite stars on 
television or at the cinema, 
Douglas Hube is starting his car 
in preparation for a thirty-minute 
trip to Devon. 

There the Associate Professor 
of Physics will do his own star 
viewing. Not of stars such as 
John Travolta or Raquel Welch 
but stars such as HD219634, a 
binary star composed of two 
separate stars about ten million 
kilometres apart. The biggest star 
of the pair is about three times 
the mass of its partner and very 
much brighter. The two orbit their 
joint centre of gravity over a 2.4- 
day period. 

Dr. Hube’s interest centres on 
the structure of stars. In this 
regard, binary stars—two stars 
gravitationally attracted to each 
other and revolving around their 
common centre of gravity—are 
important. These stars, which 
make up about seventy percent of 
the stars visible from Earth, 
present a unique opportunity to 
glean information about star 
structure. 

Dr. Hube explains why this 
is so. “Many of these binary stars, 
and probably most, if you look 
closely enough, show variations 
in their light intensity with time 
... there is a regular repetition 
of their variation. The variation 
occurs in some cases because our 
line of sight to the system 
coincides with the orbital plane. 

“What this means is that peri- 
odically one star will be seen to 
pass in front of the other ...so 
we get eclipses. By analysing the 
way in which the light changes 
during an eclipse, at least in 
principle, you can learn certain 
things about the structure of the 
orbit. But more importantly you 
can learn about some of the 
physical parameters which 
describe the structure of the 
stars themselves.” 

While the telescope at The 
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University of Alberta’s observa- 
tory near Devon, Alberta, is not 
large compared to those at major 
world observatories, Dr. Hube 
describes the telescope as “more 
than adequate” for astro- 
photometry, the precise measure- 
ment of the light intensity of 
stars. He also characterizes the 
twenty-inch telescope, which was 
largely built right at The Uni- 
versity of Alberta, as being very 
versatile and rugged, with a 
number of special features and 
optics of “Zeiss quality.” 

With the Devon telescope, Dr. 
Hube focusses on stars from a 
small subclass of the binaries and 
makes precise photometric obser- 
vations. When enough data have 
been assembled, it is possible to 
determine the radii, the relative 
temperatures, the shapes, and the 
distribution of mass within the 
two stars of the binary. 

“This is principally pure curi- 
osity research,” says Dr. Hube. 
However, it isn’t entirely without 
relevance. Information about the 
structure of stars is important to 
the understanding of stellar evolu- 
tion—Where and how are stars 
formed? What happens to a star as 
time goes on? That, of course, is 
relevant to the evolution of our 
sun. 

And Dr. Hube says, “. . . ulti- 
mately you can follow the trail 
back to where the Earth came 
from, where we came from, etc. 
Human beings in fact are products 
of stellar evolution; the atoms in 
our bodies were all formed 
through nuclear fusion processes 
which occurred in past generations 
of stars... While that may be 
pushing the argument a bit, it 
is certainly true.” 


Primary Cause of 
Dark Cutting Beef 
Identified 


Today, the standard of the beef 
industry is the steer. The vast 
majority of beef cattle raised for 
their meat are steers. 

Recently, however, animal 


scientists have been promoting the 
raising of bulls for slaughter. The 
advantages attributed to the 
uncastrated male cattle include 
better weight gain, more effective 
use of feed, and a leaner carcass. 
A conservative industry has 
resisted however, and one of the 
major obstacles has been the 
characterization of bulls as 

“dark cutters.” 

At times a beef animal brought 
to slaughter has meat that is 
darker, stickier and less acidic 
than normal. While the meat may 
actually be more tender, it 
probably does not keep as well. 
“Dark cutting” is the name given 
to this phenomenon. 

Dark cutting, even medium dark 
cutting, automatically lowers the 
grade of a beef carcass since dark 
cutters cannot be branded A. Bulls 
are particularly prone to dark 
cutting. 

Animal scientists know the 
causes of dark cutting from a 
biochemical viewpoint: Secretion 
of the hormone adrenalin occurs, 
triggering a chain reaction which 
ultimately causes the change in 
the meat. 

The biochemical changes are 
thought to result from stress eight 
to forty-eight hours before 
slaughter. Deprivation from feed 
or water, sudden changes in 
temperature, and physical 
exhaustion or trauma have all 
been implicated. 

Now, researchers at The 
University of Alberta have found 
that the mixing of unacquainted 
bulls is a primary cause of dark 
cutting. They conclude that the 
major cause of stress which leads 
to dark cutting is probably the 
fighting that occurs among 
unacquainted bulls when they are 
being shipped and held at the 
packing plant. 

The research, conducted by 
Mick Price, an Associate Professor 
of Animal Science, and Tarjei 
Tennessen, a Research Associate 
in the same department, involved 
112 yearling bulls at The Uni- 
versity of Alberta Ranch at 
Kinsella, Alberta. 


The bulls were randomly dis- 
tributed to ten pens of seven bulls 
each and two pens of twenty-one 
bulls each. There they were held 
twelve to fourteen weeks until 
being shipped to the packing plant. 

The animal scientists observed 
that after the initial confinement 
to the pens all bulls engaged in 
considerable and prolonged 
fighting behavior. Not surprisingly, 
the time that it took for a stable 
social hierarchy to emerge was 
greater for the pens of twenty-one 
than for the pens of seven. In 
the smaller pens, the order of 
dominance was established in 
about five or six days; in the larger 
pens, that many weeks were 
required for a stable order to 
emerge. 

When it came time to send the 
bulls to market, some were shipped 
in large groups, others in small, 
and others individually. Behavior 
was monitored in all cases. The 
bulls mixed with animals from 
other pens remained active during 
the entire two-hour trip to the 
packing plant. Fighting occurred 
regularly, and socially subordinate 
bulls spent considerable time 
avoiding confrontation with 
dominant bulls. This pattern con- 
tinued during overnight penning. 

Once they had orientated them- 
selves so as to avoid eye contact 
with each other, the bulls in 
unmixed groups were much 
calmer. At the packing plant they 
spent most of their time lying 
down. 

No behavioral differences were 
observed between large and small 
loads. 

The different types of behavior 
were dramatically reflected when 
the bulls were slaughtered. Mixed 
loads resulted in 73.2 percent dark 
cutters; unmixed loads resulted 
in 1.8 percent dark cutters. Load 
size had no important effect. 

Seven bulls were shipped to 
slaughter individually, and the 
results obtained showed that little 
disturbance was caused by the 
strange environment itself; that 
was a check against the possibility 
that the presence of “friends” 


provided an insulation of sorts. 
From this it was concluded that 
the presence of strange bulls 
caused the major trauma in 
shipping and holding, not the 
novelty of the truck or the packing 
plant environment. 

If proper care is taken, bulls 
need not be dark cutters. 


Possibility of 
Increased CO? Levels 
Prompts Research 


It is possible that in the next few 
decades Canada’s forests will 
take on added importance, say 
two University of Alberta pro- 
fessors. And that importance 
would not relate to commercial 
productivity but rather to the 
ability of the trees to act as 
reservoirs for carbon dioxide 
(CO,). 

CO, is a product of combustion. 
At an ever increasing rate the 
fuels of commerce, transportation 
and comfort are releasing CO, 
into the atmosphere. As more and 
more countries become industrial- 
ized, the release increases pro- 
portionately. Being highly 
diffusible, the CO, molecules 
quickly spread throughout the 
atmosphere, reaching a global 
equilibrium. 

Bodies such as the Canadian 
Climate Board and the United 
States’ National Science Founda- 
tion point to the possibility of 
much greater concentrations of the 
compound in the atmosphere in a 
relatively short time—for instance, 
1,000 parts per million (ppm) by 
the year 2030. The current level is 
about one third of that, which is 
itself considered to be an increase 
of about seventy-five ppm in this 
century. 

Ken Higginbotham, an 
Associate Professor of Forest 
Science, and J.M. Mayo, an 
Associate Professor of Botany, are 
interested in the relationship 
between high CO, levels and the 
trees of Canada’s forests. Primarily 
they are seeking to learn two 
things: the effect elevated CO, 
levels have on tree growth, and 
the possible importance of trees 
in buffering the increase of CO, 
in the atmosphere. : 


While atmospheric concentra- 
tions of co, at the level of 1,000 
ppm or even 2,000 ppm are, in 
themselves, far from being toxic 
to humans, there is nevertheless 
concern about the implications of 
concentrations of that magnitude. 
The major concern is the possible 
“greenhouse effect.” CO, absorbs 
infra-red radiation and it is 
suggested that, by absorbing this 
radiation which would otherwise 
be lost into space, the increased 
CO, in the atmosphere would 
lead to higher global average 
temperatures. At first glance 
that might not appear serious— 
perhaps even desirable—but the 
results could be very serious, 
including the possible melting of 
a significant portion of the polar 
ice cap and the subsequent destruc- 
tion of the world’s coastal cities. 

Because cold water readily 
absorbs CO,, the polar seas are 
recognized as being important 
buffers to the increase of CO, in 
the atmosphere. Should they 
warm, they would be less effective 
“sinks” for CO,, and it might be 
that they would actually release 
some of the CO, that they had 
previously absorbed. Much of the 
CO, absorbed by the oceans is 
fixed within the carbonates that 
settle to the sea bed, but it is 
considered possible that some 
would be released. Not enough is 
known to make accurate predic- 
tions, and that is why the ocean’s 
role in buffering CO, buildup has 
recently become an active area of 
research, particularly in the 
United States. 

Drs. Higginbotham and Mayo 
are looking at another aspect. 

In growing, trees fix co, which 


remains trapped in the tree until 
the wood from the tree is burnt 
or decays, and some scientists 

are now suggesting that it is the 
world’s forests, not its oceans, that 
provide the major CO, “sink.” 
Like other theories to do with the 
whole issue, this is contentious 
and, as yet, not thoroughly 
researched However, if such is 

the case, the drastic clearing of 
the tropical forests that is taking 
place in the world takes on great 
signficance. And Canadians should 
be thinking twice before levelling 
forests, even those which are not 
commercially important. 


In order to gain information 
about the relationship between 
researchers increased CO, levels 
and trees, the researchers used 
the controlled environment facil- 
ities of the University’s Biological 
Sciences Centre to grow about 
400 seedlings of lodgepole pine 
—except for white spruce, the 
most important commercial tree 
in Alberta. 


Seeds from Western Alberta 
were planted in February 1980 
and grown in an environment 
where light, temperature and 
relative humidity were controlled. 
And the atmospheric CO, level 
was maintained at 1,000 ppm. 
Periodically, measurements were 
made of the height growth, leaf 
tissue growth, and photosynthesis. 
In early August the seedlings were 
harvested. It was tedious work. 
Each seedling was meticulously 
picked apart, the leaves, stem and 
roots separated and measurements 
made. 


Now a control group of trees 
has been planted. Conditions will 
be exactly the same as for the 
first crop of seedlings, with the 
exception that the CO, level will 
not be elevated from normal. 
Until the harvest of the control 
seedlings is complete, the pro- 
fessors will not be able to make 
exact observations about the 
effect of the increased CO, level. 
However, some things were readily 
evident. 


There was, for instance, no 
abnormal dying of the seedlings, 
and they seemed to acclimatize 
well to the increased CO, levels. 
But “there were, no question, 
some strange looking trees.” In 


particular, the trees produced 
thicker and wider leaves than 
normal. In addition, the re- 
searchers believe that the trees 
put more carbohydrates than 
normal into the root system. 

While the thrust of the research 
is very much towards assembling 
information that will be valuable 
within the context of the world- 
wide investigations into the prob- 
lem—if it is that—of rising 
atmospheric CO, levels, it is not 
without the possibility of moze 
immediate practical benefit. 

Currently, some produce, such 
as lettuce and radishes, is grown 
in a CO, enriched atmosphere to 
hasten development and improve 
yields. According to the pro- 
fessors, not enough is known 
about the plant kingdom to deter- 
mine whether what applies to 
lettuce and radishes in greenhouses 
also applies to tree seedlings, and 
this research might have some 
answers. 

Each year the provincial tree 
nursery in Alberta grows about 
ten million white spruce and 
lodgepole pine seedlings in con- 
tainers in its greenhouses. For the 
nursery this CO, research might 
have important messages. [] 
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A Growing Collection 


Since 1920, when the University 
first established a small museum 
in the Geology Department, 
campus collections have grown 
apace reflecting the increasing 
importance of the research done 
here, providing tangible items as 
teaching aids and illustrating the 
rich diversity of the history and 
culture surrounding this institution. 

Those of us who were around 
in the early 1950s remember the 
excitement surrounding the 
opening of the Rutherford Library 
which was deemed by some to be 
far too larger ever to be filled to 
capacity. It seemed impossible 
that the generous provision of 
several stories of stacks would 
ever be full of reading material. 
On the third floor of this grand 
new library was a small art gallery 
and museum. The treasured O.C. 
Edwards Collection of Plains 
Indian artifacts, the Emma Reid 
Newton Collection of paintings 
and decorative arts were two of 
the Collections housed in two 
large rooms and kept on perma- 
nent display. There was also a 
music listening room close to this 
facility and other amenities which 
had scarcely been dreamed of 
during the lean times of the 1930s 
and the difficult war years. 

The pressures of the incredible 
growth of the institution during 
the 1950s, however, soon brought 
an end to the reality of a museum 
and art gallery centrally located 
on the University campus. Space 
was needed for the growing library 
collection; classroom facilities and 
much needed laboratory space 


were required for the student body. 


Teaching and research collections 
continued to grow within indi- 
vidual departments while fine arts 
collections were distributed across 
campus or put into storage. For a 
long while there was no facility in 
which to exhibit much needed 
travelling exhibitions to augment 
the teaching program and enrich 
the cultural dimension for students 
on campus. 

In 1966, the Department of Art 
and Design opened a small 
teaching gallery on 112 Street. 
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This site is now buried under the 
huge Housing Union Building. In 
1970, the gallery was moved to 
its present home in the stately 
residence that was built in 1911 
for the first President of the 
University, Henry Marshall Tory; 
Ring House No. One on the old 
Faculty Circle. By 1976, in 
recognition of the broad role that 
collections and travelling exhibits 
play, the Ring House Gallery was 
merged with the University Col- 
lections Department and placed 
under the central administration 
of the University. Throughout all 
this time the central collections 
continued to grow and the 
responsibility for using them well 
was made manifest. 

Today, there are small enclaves 
of collections displayed, open for 
public view, in several areas of the 
campus. A small museum in the 
Department of Classics, a large 
collection of dinosaurs, fossils and 
minerals in the Department of 
Geology, displays in the Faculty 
of Dentistry and paintings and 
sculptures dispersed across the 
campus attest the variety and 
depth of the University’s collec- 
tions. Athabasca Hall, when it 
was closed as a residence because 
of necessary repairs, narrowly 
escaped demolition. It was, instead, 
renovated into an office complex. 
In 1977, to celebrate the rebirth 
of Athabasca Hall, an exhibition 
showing the variety of the Uni- 
versity collections was mounted. 
The exhibits touched many areas 
on campus. In addition to nine 
rooms in Athabasca Hall itself, 
the Students’ Union Art Gallery 
was filled with ethnographic 
material and the Ring House 
Gallery housed works of art. By 
bringing some of the collections 
into a centralized location the 
impact and understanding of their 
diversity and depth was apparent. 

The inadequacy of the facilities 
for the care of the collections, the 
difficulties of making them avail- 
able to the community at large 
as well as the University itself 
was seen clearly. It was obvious 
that The University of Alberta 
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A wide sampling of the University Collections was displayed in fall 1977 on the 
occasion of the re-opening of Athabasca Hall. Below: The E.M. McEachran Room 
in the Psychology Department contains much fine furniture and objets d’art which 
the former Head of Philosophy and Psychology left to the University. 


was not able to use its collections 
to their greatest advantage. We 
simply did not have the facilities 
for adequate display, conservation 
and research. Unfortunately, this 
is still very much the case. 
However, the fall of 1977 wasa 
turning point, both for the collec- 
tions and the University as well. 
Since that time the University 
administration has become aware 
of the riches we possess; the need 
to care for these riches and use 
them well. The collections, by their 
vary nature, must continue to 
grow in order to maintain a 
viable teaching and research 
function. Since the Athabasca 
exhibition, continued efforts have 


been made to guide more surely 
the growth of the collection. 
During the 1980-81 program 
year, the Ring House Gallery will 
be showing three small exhibitions 
of recent additions to the Uni- 
versity collections. The first, in 
the fine arts area will be shown 
in December and will comprise 
items purchased with a generous 
Alma Mater Fund gift, additions 
to the Emma Reid Newton Collec- 
tion and the C.E. Lee Inuit Prints. 
The second exhibition, that of the 
Collier Collection of cotton em- 
broideries from rural China, will 
be shown in January. A natural 
history exhibition from the Salt 
Collection of Alberta birds will be 


shown in March and April 1981. 

It is not possible, of course, for 
all collections to grow solely by 
way of gift or bequest but this 
method of acquisition is a long- 
standing practice in eastern 
Canada and, of course, the United 
States. The items to be shown in 
the three exhibitions this year are 
an indication that this gifting is 
becoming more important to The 
University of Alberta and to its 
Alumni. Often, this is the only 
way an item of real consequence 
may be obtained by an institution 
that, by its very nature, is obliged 
to concentrate much of its 
resources on classroom and 
laboratory facilities. 


Johnny Can’t Write 


“Johnny can’t write”’—“Reading, 
writing on the downgrade, teachers 
find”—“Down there it’s ‘Bonehead 
English’ ”"—“Til literacy” — 
“Literary gets ‘crisis’ airing at 

city meet”—“Ontario to ask more 
from students’—“The three R’s 
will be in evidence.” 

In the past few years this type 
of heading to editorials and 
reports has appeared regularly in 
most newspapers and in magazines 
as diverse as Homemakers, Quest, 
Time and Atlantic Monthly. 

Universities across Canada— 
indeed, throughout the United 
States and to some extent, in 
Britain—have had to come to 
terms with the fact that large 
numbers of their students do not 
possess the writing skills necessary 
for university work. In Canada, 
departmental examinations that 
provided standardized testing were 
were abandoned by most provinces 
in the late 1960s or early 1970s. 
Today, universities have been 
instituting their own writing com- 
petence tests as a means of 
determining which students are 
likely to encounter difficulties in 
preparing written work. Many 
universities are providing remedial 
courses, even at a time in which 
budgets are already tightly 
pinched. 

The University of Alberta, too, 


has been concerned about wide- 
spread problems in writing. In 
1975, for example, the General 
Faculties Council formed the 

Ad Hoc Committee to Investigate 
Undergraduate Writing Skills, 
and “the Martin Report” followed 
which made several important 
recommendations, many of which 
await implementation. “The 
Forrest Report” presented to the 
Faculty of Arts in 1976 offered 
further concrete suggestions for 
improving writing skills. 

The widespread interest in 
literacy was clearly evident in the 
Jarge numbers who attended the 
Conference on Literacy sponsored 
by the Department of English at 
The University of Alberta in 
1976. Delegates from all parts 
of Alberta and from almost every 
province listened to papers by 
speakers such as Joseph Gold (who 
later published the controversial 
book In The Name of Language) 
and Richard Hoggart of the 
University of London and head of 
UNESCO’s Commission on 
Literacy. 

As a result of the clear need 
for a thorough examination of 
student writing at The University 
of Alberta, the General Faculties 
Council created a standing com- 
mittee in 1977, the Writing 
Competence Committee (WCC), 


charged with implementing certain 
recommendations of the Ad hoc 
committee’s report, “including 
suitable communication to relevant 
agencies outside the University.” 
Overall, the WCC has as its task 
the encouragement of writing and 
reading competence among the 
students of the University. 

An important task of the WCC 
was to devise workable procedures 
to test the competence of in- 
coming students. In September, 
1979, the Committee conducted a 
pilot study involving about 400 
students from various faculties. 
The study involved two tests: 
Princeton Educational Testing 
Service’s TSWE (Test of Standard 
Written English), a machine- 
scored multiple-choice test with 
proven reliability, and an essay 
test (45 minutes). The results 
confirmed the widespread opinion 
that writing proficiency is too 
low: only 46.6% of the partici- 
pants passed. 

The results of the test indicated 
clearly that simply raising the 
minimum mark achieved in 
English 30 is no guarantee of 
writing competence: the correlation 
between English 30 and results on 
the WCC test was .38. Another 
interesting aspect was the 
significant correlation between a 
student’s performance on the WCC 


Collections have often been 
viewed as frills, separate from the 
nuts and bolts or the real neces- 
sities of learning. Experience has 
shown us that, of course this is 
not the case. Our material culture 
is basic to our being, both 
societally and individually. Those 
who have had the advantage of a 
University education in Alberta, 
our Alumni, share the privilege, 
with the University itself, of 
supporting the creative and schol- 
arly growth of the collections.* [ 


* This article was contributed by 
H. Collinson, Curator, University 
Collections, 


test and his grade point average 
at the end of the 1979/80 
academic term. 

Based on evidence from the 
WCC pilot study, the General 
Faculties Council passed five 
motions in March, 1980: 

(a) That universal testing of 
undergraduate students entering 
their first year be initiated in 

the fall of 1980 on a selective 
faculty basis for the students in 
the Faculty selected. 

(b) That a remedial writing 
program be established by the fall 
of 1980, with a staff sufficient to 
administer and mark the tests 

of students in (a) above. 

(c) That a President’s Committee 
on Testing and Remediation be 
established to observe the 
carrying out of (a) and (b). 

(d) That the President’s Committee 
on Testing and Remediation 
reports its progress to GFC 
through the Executive in January 
and make appropriate recommen- 
dations to GFC in the Spring of 
1981 for possible expansion. - 
(e) That University Planning 
Commission be urged to provide 
the necessary funding. 

In early September, 570 students 
found themselves trying the 
Writing Competency Test. They 
came from four Faculties— 
Business Administration and 
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Commerce, Dentistry, Home 
Economics, and Pharmacy—whose 
Deans had accepted the Com- 
mittee’s invitation to participate in 
the fall program. The Committee 
had decided to approach these 
faculties so as to be able to reach 
as broad a cross-section of students 
as possible, given that no more 
than a few hundred could be 
accommodated in the first term of 
operation. These students, all in 
the first year of their programs in 
these Faculties, had been informed 
by letter that writing the test was 
compulsory, and that those who 
failed would be required to attend 
a remedial writing course. Accord- 
ingly, nearly everyone who wrote 
took the test seriously. (An 
exception was the gentleman who 
left after ten minutes, explaining 
that a severe hangover prevented 
him from continuing.) 

The test was divided into two 
parts, short answer (4 hr.) and 
essay (1% hr.). The short-answer 
test involved the recognition of 
basic errors in grammar, sentence 
structure, usage, diction, and 
spelling; students were not 
expected to provide explanations 
for the errors. This part of the 
test, machine scored out of 30, was 
used as a diagnostic tool only, to 
determine whether there was a 
close correlation between a 
studeht’s writing competence and 
his ability to recognize errors in 
others’ work. 

A typical question reads as 
follows: 

A 
During the off-season, many hotels 

B Cc 
offer special rates for customers 

D E 
that are inexpensive. No error. 
The instructions explain that no 
sentence contains more than one 
error, and that error, if there is 
one, is indicated by one of the 
underlined words, phrases, and 
clauses. In the case of this 
example, the correct answer is 
“D”; it is the rates not the 
customers, that are inexpensive. 
Other questions required students 
to differentiate between “it’s” 
and “its”, to be aware of the 
correct spelling of “existence,” to 
know that “should of” is not an 
acceptable substitute for “should 
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have,” and to recognize that there 
is a grammatical error in the 
phrase “to her and I.” 

Although the median score on 
the short answer portion of the 
test was 20/21, the median is not 
to be construed as a passing 
score, which, given the level of 
the test, might reasonably be set 
at 25 or 26. The best result 
(achieved by four students) was 28. 
Although final statistics are not 
yet available, it seems that there 
is indeed a close correlation 
between performance on the short 
answer and on the essay com- 
ponents of the test. 

But it was the student's essay 
that determined his success or 
failure. Several different versions 
of the essay test were prepared, 
each one asking the student to 
write 300-400 words on one of 
four genera}-interest topics, most 
of which were introduced by a 
brief quotation. For example, a 
student writing on 5 September 
could have written on the question 
(raised in the context of a news 
report about seat-belt legislation) 
of whether a government has the 
right “to protect its citizens from 
themselves,” on the question 
(attacked with predictable Albertan 
ferocity) of whether French and 
English should both be considered 
our national languages, or on the 
question of whether movies reflect 
the values of society. The topics 
for each version of the test were 
chosen with the aim of providing 
a broad range of both difficulty 
and subject-matter. 

Students were not expected to 
display a specialized knowledge 
of their topics. They were 
expected to produce, in the words 
of the test instruction, “logical 
arguments, appropriate explana- 
tions, clear organization, well- 
constructed paragraphs and com- 
plete sentences, and .. . accuracy 
in grammar, word use, punctuation 
and spelling.” Many students 
fulfilled these requirements 
admirably, but any university 
examination generates its share 
of “howlers.” This one was no 
exception. One writer, keenly 
aware of the ambivalence in our 
national character, wrote that 
“Every Canadian argues for and 
against this new proposal.” 


Another suggested that “Scientists 
should consider air pollution as 
one of their goals,” while a third, 
radically libertarian in his views, 
argued that “Seat-belts should also 
have individual discretion.” 

The essays were given two 
separate, detailed assessments by 
markers who had no way of 
identifying the writer of any 
given paper, or even the writer’s 
Faculty. Papers were rated as 
follows: S—satisfactory; MS— 
low pass (marginally satisfactory); 
MU—borderline fail (marginally 
unsatisfactory); and U—unsatis- 
factory. 

Third assessments were given to 
all papers which were scored MS 
by one grader and MU by the 
other. There were no disagree- 
ments that went beyond this range; 
only 14.6 percent required a third 
assessment. 

For purposes of reporting, MU 
and U were both identified as U, 
since students in both categories 
were considered to be in need of 
the full unit of remedial instruc- 
tion. Everyone receiving a score 
of MS or lower was asked to 
come to an interview which 
provided an opportunity to 
discuss the paper in detail with 
one of the program’s instructors. 
MS students were invited to attend 
selected remedial classes dealing 
with the specific areas in which 
their writing is weak. MU and U 
students were enrolled for the 
full program. 

It may be alarming to some 
that only 47.5 percent of the 
students passed the test. However, 
this result was foreshadowed by 
the 1979 pilot study (in which the 
passing rate was 46.5 percent) and 
by the experience of the University 
of Calgary, whose testing and 
remediation program was instituted 
in 1976. An encouraging sign is 
that Calgary’s passing rate has 
risen from 44.8 percent in the 
first year to 61 percent in 1979. 
A possible explanation for the 
improvement is that community 
awareness of the importance of 
the test (compulsory for everyone 
in the first year at the University 
of Calgary) has caused Calgary 
high-school students to make a 
serious effort to develop their 
writing skills before they come to 


university. There is every reason 
to expect the same phenomenon 
to occur here. 

The students who failed the 
September test can take some 
consolation from the fact that 
help—in the form of a comprehen- 
sive 20-hour program—is 
immediately available to them. 
Instructors with graduate degrees 
in English, most of whom have 
extensive experience in remedi- 
ation have begun to guide small 
classes through a course of study 
covering all aspects of essay- 
writing. Students pay no fee for 
this service, and are not asked to 
buy textbooks. Additional assist- 
ance will be provided to anyone 
who seeks it. In late November, 
these students will have the chance 
to write another test—along with 
some 1,200 students from the 
Faculties of Education and 
Science, from whose ranks will 
come the members of next term’s 
classes. 

One may well ask, “Should the 
university be teaching remedial 
writing? Is the expense justifiable 
at a time in which budgets are 
already strained and worthwhile 
projects temporarily tabled?” The 
University recognizes its responsi- 
bility to assist students who have 
been admitted on the basis of 
their senior matriculation; at the 
same time, it realizes that remedi. 
ation is not only difficult to 
achieve in a brief period, but is 
too costly, both in terms of money 
and demands upon a student’s 
time. It believes that a good level 
of writing competence should be 
expected, indeed be the right, 
of any matriculating students. 

Ideally, ways will be found to 
improve a student’s writing before 
he comes to the university. 
Already school boards have been 
listening more receptively than 
before to requests to restore 
20 credits in English, to give 
English teachers time to mark 
effectively, to provide in-service 
courses for those without sufficient 
qualification in teaching English. 
Liaison activities with various 
associations, boards, and school 
groups are underway to seek ways 
of achieving our mutual goal: to 
teach Johnny how to write more 
effectively. D 


Education Travel / 
Study Trip to 


GREECE 
& EGYPT 


MAY 12 THRU JUNE 1, 1981 


OFFERED BY THE 
FACULTY OF EXTENSION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


A non-credit travel/study trip open to adults, this trip will be 
directed by Dr. Richard C. Smith, Chairman and Professor of 
Classics. 


Among the sites to be visited during the 21-day trip are 
* Athens—Acropolis, Greek National Museum, Erechtheum, 
Hadrian’s Arch, Panathenian Stadium 

= Epidaurus-Mycenae, Nafplion 

* Delphi—Thebes, Sanctuary of Apollo 
Cairo—Egyptian National Museum, Old Cairo, Memphis, 
Sakkara, Ghiza 
Luxor—Temple of Luxor, Temple of Karnak, Valley of the Kings, 
Tomb of Tutankhamon, Tomb of Seti I, Esna 
Five-day cruise down the Nile to Aswan, Aswan Dam, 
Abu-Simbel / 
Fayum, Alexandria, Greco-Roman Museum, Pompey’s Column 


The fee is $2,875 which includes all transportation, 
accommodation, most meals, and instruction. 


The registration deadline is January 30, 1981. For the brochure, 
please call 432-5061. 


“Plan B”: The University’s 
Unknown Program 


An Account of an Alternative 
Program of Teacher-Education 


Plan B, is interestingly paradoxical. 
While some students carefully 
avoid it, apparently having heard 
some well-informed rumors of the 
unusually hard work, its recent 
graduates voluntarily worked for 
a month beyond the end of term, 
to prepare a supportive presen- 
tation on this program. 

While few Education faculty 
show any interest, those involved 
in its instructional and organiza- 
tional team usually wish to con- 
tinue, knowing full well that often 
less than half of the hours they 
devote to Plan B will be recog- 
nized in terms of teaching load 
and salary assessment. 

Plan B graduates each year 
report that at job interviews par- 
ticipation in the program is im- 
mediately counted in their favor. 
And yet, in recent BEd program 
upheavals, an attempt to eliminate 
Plan B was seriously considered. 

The following account shows 
why it is fortunate that the alterna- 
tive route continues, and why 
knowing the program from the 
inside makes such a difference, 
for both students and instructors. 

For almost a decade, Plan B 
has been an alternative route in 
teacher-education, emphasizing 
education at the elementary school 
level, which up to thirty-five 
students can choose in the latter 
half of their BEd studies (pro- 
ceeding for the rest of the time 
according to Plan A guidelines). 
It is of two terms duration, and 
in each term about half the time 
is spent practice-teaching in 
elementary schools and half in the 
University in a study of educa- 
tional philosophy, psychology, and 
administration, and curriculum 
and instructional methods. The 
program is designed and instructed 
by a faculty team of four, drawn 
from the Departments of Educa- 
tional Foundations, Educational 
Psychology, Educational Adminis- 
tration and Elementary Education. 
By contrast, Plan A, the normal 


route, involves several hundred 
students. 

When identifying the unique 
strength of Plan B, students 
repeatedly point to its success in 
unifying theory and practice, so 
that theory no longer appears 
irrelevant and practice is no 
longer blind. Apart from an 
initial half-day introductory work- 
shop in late August, Plan B 
students start their year with two 
weeks in the school at which the 
rest of their practice teaching will 
take place. Thus they begin 
theoretical studies with a vivid 
first-hand sense of information 
and skills required and problems 
to be solved. The remainder of the 
practicum experience is spread 
over the year in two to five week 
blocks, the use of each block 
being carefully explored in Uni- 
versity class work. On return to 
University after a practicum block 
there is an immediate seminar in 
which the ideas and problems of 
the recent practical experience are 
shared and critically examined. 
Also, the members of the instruc- 
tional team act as the students’ 
faculty consultants and play a 
significant part in practicum 
supervision and evaluation. This 
may well be the most important 
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single factor in the unification of 
theory and practice. 

The instructors have a policy of 
shaping their practice so as to be 
consistent with their conception of 
the best in educational ideas, and 
to provide an example of teaching 
which is innovative in the light of 
deepening thoughy. Student critique 
of instructional practice is 
explicitly encouraged for this 
purpose. 

As their name implies, the 
Integrative Workshops are also 
worthy of mention here. In the 
second term, the students prepare, 
unaided, four-hour workshops 
around a specific topic for their 
peers and the faculty team. Their 
task is to integrate all they know 
about education with practises 
which are appropriate and which 
they can direct successfully. After- 
wards, in an hour-long discussion 
with the instructors, each group 
must argue the educational validity 
and effectiveness of the activities 
chosen for its workshop. Students 
report that the Integrative Work- 
shop is a challenge especially 
useful for developing their confi- 
dence in cooperative educational 
planning. There is some indication 
that Plan B graduates tend to have 
more self-confidence as new 
teachers than those prepared 
differently. In a song written by 
recent Plan B graduates, they 
applaud the program as being the 
first encouragement in their 
teacher-preparation to learn to 
be a teacher, rather than a 
student. In their own words: 
“After three long years of hard 
study, 

They’d made a student out of me. 
But no one seemed to care, 
How as a teacher I would fare.” 

The instructional team favors an 
unusually wholistic conception of 
learning, whether more intellectual 
or more practical learning is con- 
cerned. Certainly the Integrative 
Workshops manifest this, with their 
exploration and expression of ideas 
in drama, discussions, lectures, 
displays, dialogues, films, slide 
presentations, music, mime and 
dance. Over four years of Plan B 
involvement, it has been an 
education to me to see the high 
quality of achievement which such 
a diversified approach to learning 
encourages. These workshops have 
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permanently altered my conception 
of the capacity of university under- 
graduates. 

In the evaluation of Plan B, its 
students continually refer to the 
way in which alienation of student 
from student, and student from 
faculty is decreased with con- 
siderable gain in enjoyment and 
efficiency of learning. Large 
Faculties like that of Education 
have to very sensitive to the 
importance of the problem, and 
work very subtly in program 
structure to avoid this alienation. 
The instructional team considers 
such sensitivity to be a 
“humanism” as relevant to those 
engaged in scholastic endeavor as 
to human beings in other contexts, 
and highly significant for the 
release of constructive energies. 

As a first step, the academic 
side of the program begins with a 
two-day workshop at one of 
Alberta’s lakeside camps. Here a 
number of activities have the 
unified purpose of establishing 
relationships of trust, understand- 
ing, and warmth, as basis for 
all aspects of the year’s work. We 
pursue social and domestic 
activities together on an equal 
basis, share larger dimensions of 
ourselves and lives than the aca- 
demic setting permits, and look 
carefully at every aspect of the 
year’s program, explaining and 
modifying as appropriate. The 
degree to which this affects the 
pleasure of subsequent teaching 
and learning needs to be experi- 
enced to be fully appreciated. 

The social unity and supportive- 
ness is carried over into the rest of 
the year in several ways. In class 
work, group endeavor is encour- 
aged and its fruits shared for 
mutual enrichment more than 
competitive evaluation. Having up 
to seven students with a 
consultant/instructor in one 
school for the entire practicum 
allows a useful spirit of cama- 
raderie and interchange of ideas 
to develop, effectively countering 
the anxiety and isolation usually 
felt on school practice. 

The high level of student par- 
ticipation in program design, and 
the degree to which the students 
take initiative in planning specific 
events within it, such as the yearly 
workshop with cooperative 


teachers and principals, counters 
alienation through the encourage- 
ment of the sense of “belonging,” 
the sense of the community being 
“one’s own.” Also, there are the 
regular student/faculty social 
events, considered as an integral 
part of the year. 

The systematic encouragement 
of cooperation and of self-initiated 
intellectual and planning activity 
also reflects the instructional 
team’s desire to prepare teachers 
who are “professional” in the 
significant sense of being able to 
exercise responsibly an informed 
independence of mind, vitalizing 
what has sunk to the level of daily 
routine, and transforming the 
larger imperfections of schooling 
with novel conceptions and 
personal commitment. To this end, 
all instruction is “open,” in that 
it does not seek to give the right 
answers, but to provide the best 
setting in which the students can 
find them for themselves. This 
approach has its logical culmina- 
tion in the philosophy work, which 
concentrates on the student’s 
articulation, rational defence, and 
application of a unified philosophy 
of education of his or her own. 
Instruction, therefore, emphasizes 
educational vision allied with 
knowledge, commitment and self- 
confidence, rather than mechanical 
technique and blind repetition 
of habitual practices. 

The advantages of the Plan B 
mode of team work for faculty 
members are not hard to identify. 
There is the sheer satisfaction of 
really working as a team; few who 
experience this as it operates in 
Plan B seem to prefer the more 
“isolationist” interpretation of 
university professorship. But in 
addition, there is the satisfaction in 
a small team of having a con- 
siderably greater control over the 
kind of larger program of which 
one’s teaching is a part, and thus 
more opportunity to exercise a 
creativity as a scholar and edu- 
cator which goes beyond the 
confines of a departmentally 
prescribed course and a research 
project. The regular team meetings, 
and the joint planning of the 
entire academic year, give a 
freshness of perspective and inter- 
disciplinary breadth hard to attain 
otherwise. Of course, any educa- 


tion professor who participates in 
faculty consulting in the schools 
can use this experience as a much- 
needed grounding for theory 
development. However, in Plan B 
there is the added satisfaction of 
frequently being able to explore, 
with one’s theory students in a 
jointly experienced practical 
setting, the relevance of the ideas 
examined in university courses. 
The amplified relationship with 
students is a welcome relief from 
the shallow communication so 
often present in the usual struc- 
turing of university teaching. My 
involvement in Plan A and 
previous membership in another 
Faculty gives me an acute 

sense of the contrast. 

A side of Plan B instruction 
which I hope can be considerably 
expanded is the spontaneous 
faculty team dialogue in class. In 
response to problems posed by 
students or to a commonly experi- 
enced situation, the team makes 
an unrehearsed attempt through 
dialogue to give a demonstration 
of the way in which the perspec- 
tives of different specializations 
are jointly applicable, and of the 
way in which theoretical 
differences may be rationally 
approached and turned to 
advantage. 

While the interest of a Plan B 
approach to the Department of 
Secondary Education is obvious, 
the relevance of aspects of it to 
other sectors of the University 
should not be ignored. For 
example, in addition to the general 
applicability of its “praxis” and 
“humanism,” there is the advan- 
tage of an alternative program in 
any Faculty. I regard the contrast 
between Plans A and B as an 
extremely healthy aspect of the 
Faculty of Education, in terms of 
the generation of critical thought 
essential to progress. Outside the 
University, Plan B constitutes a 
challenge to other education 
Faculties—a challenge delivered 
explicitly in May by a group of 
Plan B faculty and students at the 
Banff Second Tri-University Con- 
ference on Teacher Education.*( 


* This article was contributed by 
Foster N. Walker, Department of 
Educational Foundations. 
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Music 


Alberta College 

Faculty Recitals 

I December. 8 p.m. Edmonton Wind 
Sinfonia. 

26 January. 8 p.m. Doreen Beck, flute 
and ensemble. Recitals will be held in 
the Provincial Museum Archives 
Auditorium and admission is free. 


Jubilee Auditorium 

5 and 6 December. “The Messiah’ with 
The Richard Eaton Singers conducted 
by Dr, Larry Cook. 

26 and 27 December. “The Nut-. 
cracker” presented by the Alberta Ballet 
Company. 

19 and 20 January. The Alberta Ballet 
Company and the International Ballet 
of Caracas. 

29 and 30 January. Andy Williams. 

For more information on the above 
events please call 427-2760. 


Edmonton Symphony Orchestra 
All performances will be held in the 
Jubilee Auditorium. 

“Musically Speaking Series” 

10 December. David Stahl, conductor, 
and Shauna Rolston, cello. 

7 January. Uri Mayer, conductor, and 
Norbert Kraft, guitar. 

21 January. Yuval Zaliouk, conductor, 
and Mark Lupin, violin. 

28 January. Yuval Zaliouk, conductor, 
and David Hoyt, French horn. 

4 February. Yuval Zaliouk, conductor, 


and Markham and Broadway, duo piano. 


“Master Series’ 
12 and 13 December, David Stahl, 


conductor, and Steven De Groote, piano. 


9 and 10 January. Uri Mayer, conductor, 
and James Buswell, violin. 

23 and 24 January. Yuval Zaliouk, 
conductor, and Barry Tuckwell, French 
horn. 

27 and 28 February. Kenneth Klein, 
conductor, and Misha Dichter, piano. 
“Christmas Concert” 

19 and 20 December. Mitch Miller, 
conductor, The Richard Eaton Singers, 
and Karen Kain and Frank Augustyn. 
“Sunwapta Pops” 

15 and 16 January. ‘Schnitzel, Barbe- 
cue and Beer.” Mitch Miller, conductor, 
and Mark Kaplan, violin. 

19 and 20 February. The Shumka 
Dancers with music and dance from 
Russia and the Ukraine. 

“BBB Series” 

31 January. Music by Beethoven, Bach 
and Brahms with Yuval Zaliouk, 
conductor and Bradford Tracey and 
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Rolf Junghanns, duo harpsichords, 


“Family Series” 

8 February. A child’s introduction to 
the orchestra with Tom Rolston, 
conductor. 


The Edmonton Chamber Music 


Society 

14 January, Maureen Forrester, 
contralto. SUB Theatre. Admission by 
membership only. For more information 
call 434-6970. 


“Sundays at 3” 

18 January. 3 p.m. The Edmonton 
Centre of the Royal Canadian College 
of Organists presents a recital by 
David Hurd. All Saints’ Cathedral, 
10035 103 Street. For further informa- 
tion call 455-2448. 


Exhibitions 


Students’ Union Art Gallery 

2 to 5 December. Annual Christmas 
Craft Sale. For information call 
432-4547, 


Ring House Gallery 

4 to 21 December, Two exhibitions will 
be featured at this time. “‘America’s 
Architectural Heritage,’’ a photographic 
exhibition of architecture in America 
from the twelfth century to the 1970s. 
“A Growing Collection” shows how 
the University’s collections have grown 
through generous grants and donations. 
For more information call 432-5834. 


Edmonton Public Library 

4 to 31 December. An exhibition of 
prints and watercolor paintings by 
Bey Pike, Denise Alston and Linda 
Edgar. 


Beaver House Gallery 

8 December to 2 January, “Children 
celebrate the 75th.” Interpretation of the 
province’s history since its entrance 

into Confederation. 


Lectures and Seminars 


Public Lectures 

Co-sponsored by the Faculty of 
Extension, the Department of Sociology 
and the Edmonton Public Library. 

4 December, 12 noon. “Management 
Participation” by A. Matejko. 

11 December. 12 noon. G. Fearn will 
speak on “The Prospects for Social 
Transformation in the 1980s: Evaluating 
‘The Aquarian Conspiracy’.’? Music 
Room, Centennial Library. 


Department of Zoology 
5 December. ‘““Mutualism’” by J. Addi- 
cott. 345 Agriculture Building. 


Department of Chemistry 

1 December, R.J. Crawford will speak 
about “Isotope Effects in Determining 
the Nature of Intermediates.” 

5 January. “Silicon and Selenium in 
Organic Synthesis” by H. Reich, 
University of Wisconsin. 

19 January, W.A.G. Graham will 
discuss “Excursions into the Organo- 


metallic Chemistry of Rhenium.” 

2 February. C. Brion, University of 
British Columbia will be ‘Looking at 
Orbitals in the Laboratory.” 

16 February. R. McElhaney will speak 
about “Physical Biochemical Studies 
of Biological Membranes.” 

All lectures will be held in E1-60 
Chemistry Building at 8 p.m. 


Department of Religious Studies 
21 January. 4 p.m. “Tranian Shiism’’ by 
Monsieur C. Maynot, French Consul- 
General. 

18 February. 4 p.m. (tentative) 
“Rama-Lila”’ with R.B. Kaur, Punjab 
University, India. Humanities Lecture 
Theatre 2. 


Population Research Laboratory 
4 December. 2 p.m. “Crime and 
Delinquency in Edmonton” by J. 
Creechan. The last in a series of 
seminars on the Edmonton Area Studies 
1977-80. 14-6 Tory Building. 


Division of East European Studies 
2 December. M.V. Dimic will speak on 
“The Motif of the Double in Russian 
Literature before Dostoevsky.” 

13 January. “The Working Class in 
Ukraine on the Eve of the 1917 
Revolution” by B. Krawchenko. 

3 February. K. Krotki will dicuss ‘“‘An 
Exploding Empire: the Demography of 
the Soviet Republics.”’ All lectures will 
begin at 3:30 p.m. in 311 Athabasca 
Hall. 


Department of English 

14 January. “Hardy and the Aesthetic 
Mythographers: The Myth of Demeter 
and Persephone in Tess of the 
@’Urbervilles” by G. Wickens. 

29 January. S, Rees will speak about 
“Images and Thinks: Wallace Stevens’ 
‘The Man on the Dump’ and Other 
Poems.” 

3 February. §.C, Neuman will discuss 
“The Observer Observed: Distancing 
the Self in Autobiography.” 

19 February, “The Golden World 
Reshaped: Abstraction, Imagination and 
the Game Anology (a Further Paradox)” 
by R.R. Wilson. All lectures will be 
held in the Boardroom, 5-20 Humanities 
Centre. 


Films 


Edmonton Film Society 
“International Series’ 

1 December. ‘Magicians of the Silver 
Screen” (1979). 

12 January, “Best Boy” (1979). 

26 January. “Weekend of Shadows” 
(1978). 

23 February. ‘‘Despair” (1978). 

All shows take place at 8 p.m. in 
SUB Theatre. 


“Classic Series” 


8 December. “Belle of New York (1952). 
19 January. ‘The Lady Vanishes’ (1938). 


2 February, “A Face in the Crowd’’ 
(1957). 

9 February, “The Scoundrel (1935). 
All shows take place at 8 p.m. in 
Tory Lecture Theatre, 


“Thriller Series” 

3 December. 7 p.m. Double Bill 
“Strangers on a Train” (1951) 

and “Shadow of a Doubt’? (1943). 
Tory Lecture Theatre. 

“British Comedy Series” 

28 January. ‘Lavender Hill Mob” (1951). 
4 February. “Only Two Can Play” 
(1962). 

11 February. “Green for Danger” 
(1946). 

25 February. ‘“‘Whiskey Galore” (1948) 
and “‘Titfield Thunderbolt” (1952). 

All shows are at 8 p.m. in Tory 
Lecture Theatre. 


Department of Germanic 
Languages 

3 December. 7:30 p.m. “Heinrich” 
(1977). 17 Arts Building. Admission free. 


Humanities Centre 

“Civilization Series” 

6 and 7 January. #9 (Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, The Rococo). 

20 and 21 January, #10. (18th Century 
Enlightenment). 

3 and 4 February. #11. (Romanticism). 
17 and 18 February. #12. (Byron, 
Beethoven. Romantic Disillusion). 
Films will be shown Tuesdays at 

12:30 p.m. and Wednesdays at noon 
in L3 Humanities Centre. 


Edmonton Public Library 
“Bette Davis Film Series” 

6 and 7 December. 2 p.m. “Mr. 
Skeffington.” (1944). Centennial 
Library Theatre. Admission free. 


Theatre 


The Citadel Theatre 


Schoctor Theatre 

2 to 28 December. ‘A flea in her ear.” 
6 January to 1 February. “Whose 

life is it anyway?” 


Rice Theatre 

18 November to 7 (possibly 14) 
December. “Love in the back seat.” 
20 January to 8 February. “The 
servant of two masters.” 

For ticket information and show times 
Call 426-4811. 


Studio Theatre 

27 November to 6 December, ‘The 

Hostage.” 

5 to 14 February, “The Threepenny 

Opera.” For further information call 
432-2495. 


Thédtre francais d’Edmonton 

5 to 14 December. “Les trois 
mousquetaires.”” 

30 January to 8 February. “Le roi se 
meurt.” For more information call 
469-0829. 


Walterdale Theatre 

18 to 30 December. ‘‘The Valiant 
Little Tailor.” For information call 
439-2845, 


Workshop West 
7 to 17 January. “Creeps.” For further 
information call 436-7378. 


History 


The University 
of Alberta 


by Walter H. Johns 


Preface by 
Senator the Honourable Ernest Manning 


women have been involved. Dr. Johns’s great 
talent is to be able to re-create them so that 


Many alumni have been waiting for Dr. Johns’s 
history and they will find the book is well worth 
waiting for. 


It is not so much the story of an institution as it 

is the story of peop/e: the people who had the 
faith and vision to start a university in this small 
city in 1908; the presidents and faculty who set 
and maintained standards of excellence; and 

the students who came to learn, but who had 

a lot of fun nevertheless. There have been scandals 
and controversies and there have been times 

when valour and dedication triumphed against 
almost impossible odds, but in every phase of the 
university’s existence individual men and 


they live again in these pages. 


Sixty-four pages of photographs (courtesy 

of a special grant from the Alma Mater Fund) 
complete a book that will give hours of 

pleasure to every graduate. 400 pages, index, 
hardcover with dust-wrapper. 


$20 if ordered before 31 December 1980 
$25 thereafter. 


Publication expected March 1981 


The University of Alberta Press 
E04) 450 Athabasca Hall 
Edmonton 


T6G 2E8 
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Dental Alumni Association 


Dr. Hector R. McLean, ’28 DDS (right), former Dean of Dentistry, 
was the first recipient of the Dental Alumni Outstanding Achievement 
Award presented in Lethbridge in June. Sharing the special moment 
was Dr. John Scott, DAA president. 
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A firm handshake accompanied the presentation of a long service award 
to Dr. D. Sperry Fraser, ’30 DDS (left) the lone member of the Golden 
Class in Dentistry to attend a recent DAA dinner in Lethbridge. The 
presentation was made by Dr. John Scott,’74 DDS, president of the DAA. 


An Alumni Opinion 


Recently the Senate of The Uni- 
versity of Alberta established a 
Commission to enquire into the 
nature, purpose, or purposes and 
functions of a University, and in 
particular, The University of 
Alberta. The Senate believes that 
this can be done by looking at 
the function of a University in 
two ways: what people believe a 
University ought to do, and what 
people perceive Universities are 
doing. Thus, a meaningful com- 
parison can be made of expecta- 
tions and perceptions of the 
purpose of a University. 


It is one of the roles of Senate 
to reflect the view of the general 
public and the University com- 
munity. In order to do this, 
written alumni opinions would be 
invaluable to the Commission. 
Submissions should be mailed 
to: The Commission on University 
Purpose, The Senate Office, The 
University of Alberta, 150 
Athabasca Hall, Edmonton, 
Alberta T6G 2E8. 

Please indicate in your sub- 
mission if you would be interested 
in a public forum in your area, 
sponsored by the Commission. [1] 


On Campus Privileges for Alumni 


Privilege Cards 


Full on-campus swimming privileges for 
alumni and their families are extended 
at the University’s Physical Education 
and Recreation Centre. Privilege cards 
for 1980-81 went on sale early in April 
at the Alumni Office, 430 Athabasca 
Hall, Edmonton T6G 2E8 (phone 
432-3224). Yearly rates: Alumni Family 
$85, single alumnus $57.50. 

Towels and lockers (for adults only) 
are available from the equipment room 
for $10. Indoor and outdoor jogging, 
and weight lifting room (adults only) 
are free with privilege cards. Building 
hours for the Physical Education and 
Recreation Centre are: (Monday to 
Friday) 7:30 to 10 p.m., (Saturday) 

8 a.m. to 5 p.m., (Sunday) 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. (Statutory holidays closed). 


Library 

Alumni enjoy certain library privileges. 
They may enter and use library 
materials. Borrowing privileges are 
permitted to members of the Alumni 
Association with demonstrable research 
needs. Arrangements for borrowing 
privileges should be discussed with the 
head librarian’s secretary (432-3790), 
fifth floor, Cameron Library. 


Recreational Swimming 
Schedule September to 
December 31, 1980 


Adult Swimming 
Monday to Friday 

11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. (W)* 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 

4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. (W) 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 

7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. (E) 
Wednesday, Friday 

7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. (W) 
Saturday, Sunday 

1:30 p.m.-4:45 p.m. (W) 
Wednesday 

4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. (E) 


Family Swimming 
Monday 

7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. (E) 
Wednesday, Friday 

7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. (W) 
Tuesday, Thursday 

12:00 noon-1:00 p.m. (W) 
Tuesday, Thursday 

4:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. (W) 
Saturday, Sunday 

1:30 p.m.-3:00 p.m. (W) 


Scuba Swims 
Wednesday, Friday 
7:15 p.m.-7:45 p.m. (W) 
Saturday, Sunday 
3:45 p.m.-4:30 p.m. (W) 
*(W): West Pool; (E): East Pool 1] 


alumnae 
notes 


2 1 A small settlement of log 

and frame buildings was 
all that greeted Walter Hill, 
Dip(Pharm), when he arrived in 
Fort McMurray on 19 March 
1922, to help a sick friend run 
his drugstore. He is still there 
working with his son Kenneth, 
and grandson, David, in the 
drugstore that he eventually 
bought. 


2 Recent dedicatory cere- 
monies for a building on 
the Texas A & I University 
campus, marked the final phase of 
special recognition for a veteran 
educator which was begun more 
than a year ago. John W. Howe, 
BSc(Ag), for whom the Univer- 
sity’s College of Agriculture’s 
Laboratory is named, was associ- 
ated with Texas A & I for 
twenty-four years, a majority of 
the time as director of agriculture 
studies. He was named director or 
dean of the University’s Agri- 
culture Division in 1948. A plaque 
honoring Dr. Howe, placed in 
the foyer of the Laboratory 
Center, was displayed during 
dedication ceremonies. 


3 5 George Sinclair, MSc, is 
Professor Emeritus, De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering, 

University of Toronto, and as he 
recounts, “I spent most of my 

time as Chairman of the Board, 
Sinclair Radio Laboratories Ltd., 
Concord, Ontario. This is a small 
multinational company in the field 
of telecommunications, engaged in 
the manufacture of products for 
applications in mobile communi- 
cations.” George was the recipient 
of two recent awards. That of 
Julian C. Smith by the Engineering 
Institute of Canada at its Annual 
Congress and the Ryerson Institute 
designated him a Ryerson Fellow 
in recognition of his activities as 

a Canadian entrepreneur. 


3 At the Third Annual Con- 
vocation of Athabasca 
University T.C. (Tim) Byrne, MA, 
the University’s first President, 
was awarded an honorary doc- 
torate in recognition of his 
contribution to the development of 
distance education in Alberta. 


39 Flora (Mclver) Holden, 
Dip(Nu), now retired a3 
director of nursing, Colonel 
Belcher Hospital, Calgary, after 
a long and varied nursing career, 
continues to maintain her 
residence in Calgary. 

Fred T. Semeniuk, BSc(Pharm), 
has retired after 33 years of 
faculty service, school of 
pharmacy, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

4] Jack Butterfield, BSc(Ag), 

was inducted recently into 
the Hockey Hall of Fame. Jack 
lives in West Springfield, Mass., 
and is president of the American 
Hockey League. 


John W. Chalmers, MEd, author 
and historian, was the recent 


J.W. Howe, BSc(Ag) ’25 


F.T. Semeniuk, BSc(Pharm) ’39 
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recipient of a recognition award 
placed by the Edmonton Historical 
Board. 

R.B. Ca:npbell, DDS, has retired 
From DVA in St. John, N.B., and 
returned to Alberta. 


4 Vic McCune, BSc(Eng), is 
in Sulawezie, Indonesia, 
setting up a highway office and 
training Indonesian engineers. 
Mary-Louise Knoll, BSc, has 
returned to Canada from Rome, 
Italy. She plans, as soon as she 
can get her Toronto home 
organized, “to continue in 
Biochem and Nutrition at the 
U of T.” 


Anthony (Tony) Larsen, MD, 
has retired from his position as 
director, division of epidemiology, 
B.C. Ministry of Health. 


4 8 A most interesting and 
unusual photograph was 
delivered to the Alumni Office 
recently. Pictured were five 
Alberta graduates with Professor 
Carl S. Marvel, dean of American 
polymer chemists. The five 
Albertans are all associated with 
the Central Research and Develop- 
ment Department, E.I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. From left to right: 
Russell Melby, BSc ’48; Sidney 
B. Maerov, BSc ’49; Manuel 
Panar, BSc ’57; Professor Marvel; 
John W. Collette, BSc ’55; and 
Stephen Proskow, BSc ’50. 


4 Ray G. Gould, BSc, is 

Senior Vice-President, 
CanOcean Resources Ltd. 

Rodney W. Edgecombe, 
BSc(Eng), is assistant manager, 
field operations, Alberta Energy 
Resources Conservation Board. 

Head of the energy and mineral 
resources department, global 
energy group, Royal Bank, is 
J.G. Stabback, BSc(Eng). 


fe R.A. Ramsay, BCom, is 
director, corporate compen- 

sation strategies, Gulf Canada. 
Douglas Villy Cormack, MSc, 

is director of physics, Southern 

Alberta Cancer Centre, Calgary. 
The activities of more than 160 

scientists will be directed by 

Allan S. Hay, BSc, manager of 

Chemical Science and Engineering, 
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A.S. Hay, BSc ’50 S.P. Owen, MSc ’52 


P.B.R. Allen, MD ’56 R. Anderson, LLB ’57 


Left to right. L.R. Melby, BSc ’48; S.B. Maerov, BSc ’49; M. Panar, 
BSc ’57; Professor Marvel; J. Collette, BSc ’55; S. Proskow, BSc ’50. 


General Electric Research and 
Development Centre, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


5 1 Clare Liden, LLB, was 
recently sworn in as 
assistant chief judge, provincial 

court of Alberta. 


A classmate, Con Kozowan, 
LLB, is chief judge of the same 
court. 


59 Ian Lindsay, MSc, has 
been appointed to the 
World Health Organization’s 
“Expert Advisory Committee for 
the control of Onchocerciasis 
(River Blindness) in West Africa.” 
Stanley P. Owen, MSc, has been 
elected to serve on the 1980-85 
Committee of Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopeial 
Convention (USPC), a non-profit 
organization of health profes- 
sionals working together in the 
public interest. Dr. Owen is group 
manager, control laboratory 
operations, Upjohn Company. 


53 Howard B. Singleton, BA, 
is Canadian Ambassador to 
Haiti. Since 1978 he has been 
director of western European 
division, department of external 
affairs, Ottawa. 


5 Robert J. Durrant, 
BSc(Eng), is president and 
director, Monarch Steelcraft Ltd. 
Peter R. Kutney, BSc(Eng), is 
chairman of the board, Coseka 
Resources Ltd. 


56 Peter B.R. Allen, MD, is 
Chief Examiner in Neuro- 
surgery, Royal College of 
Surgeons, and president, Canadian 
Neurosurgical Society. 

Don A. Macgregor, BA, is 
executive director, Alberta 
Hospital Association. 


William D. Grace, BA, has 
joined the partnership, Price 
Waterhouse & Company. 


5 Carol Steedman-Douglas, 
MSc, is quality control 
analyst, dietary department, 
ISC Facility, Millwoods. 
Raymond Anderson, LLB, has 
been appointed to one of 
Canada’s top diplomatic posts as 
Canadian High Commissioner to 
Australia. 


Immersion in France 


The University of Tours in the fabulous 
Chateaux Country offers one month 
language courses for beginners to ad- 
vanced students of French. Afternoons 
are free to enjoy faculty-conducted ex- 
cursions in the beautiful Loire Valley, 
Brittany, Normandy, etc. 


Our low rate includes scheduled return 
flights to Paris via Air France, universi- 
ty residence accommodation, most 
meals, tuition, group transfers from 
Paris! Enrol for the July, August or 
September course. 


Departures on June 29, July 31 and 
August 29. 

inclusive prices from: 

Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes $1,498.00 
Western Canada Cities $1,688.00 


Immersion in Spain 


One month courses in Spanish at the 
Centro de Espanol for beginning to ad- 
vanced students of Spanish. To 
enhance learning, accommodation ts 
with a Spanish family and includes 
three meals daily. Tuition, transfers 
and return flight to Malaga are also in- 
Cluded in this low price 


Departures on June 30, August 2 and 
August 31. 

Inclusive prices from. 

Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes $1,498.00 
Western Canada Cities $1,688.00 


Immersion in Germany 


One month German language courses 
at the University of Cologne in 
Germany Details available upon re- 
quest 


For information and reservations, call 
or write 

Ship’s School Educational Tours Ltd. 
4800 Dundas St W. Suite 202 
Islington, Ont, M9A 1B1 

Phone (416) 239-1114 


A RHOSP 
Education 
Opens 

Your Eyes 


If you are looking for an education on how to save money to buy a home 
or cottage and reduce current taxes at the same time, a Registered 
Home Ownership Savings Plan (RHOSP) will give you the best education 
of all. ARHOSP is never taxed as long as you use the money you 
accumulate in the plan to buy a home or cottage which you occupy, If 
you are eligible, you'll be amazed to learn just how fast your savings 

will grow and how much tax you can save by contributing up to $1,000 a 
year to a RHOSP. 


How does a RHOSP Grad compare 
to a NON-RHOSP Grad? 


In short, the RHOSP grad always has the upper hand! The typical 
example in the box compares the case of two grads saving for a home, 
each with a taxable income of $20,000; one uses a RHOSP and the other 
does not. Using the example it would take 3 years longer to accumulate 
$10,000 without a RHOSP. In addition, a RHOSP holder, after only 5 years, 
would have a $2,303 advantage over the non-RHOSP holder. 


Using a RHOSP* Not Using a RHOSP* 
Annual Total 
tax savings annual Margin of 
Saved from which amount Saved from advantage 
take home can be contributed Taxfree Balance | take home Balance using 
Year pay reinvested toRHOSP interest In plan pay Interest In plan RHOSP 
-— 
1 $657 $343 $1,000 $100 $1,100 $657 $66 $723 $377 
2 657 343 1,000 210 2,310 657 138 1,518 792 
3 657 343 1,000 331 3,641 657 218 2,393 1,248 
4 657 343 1,000 464 5,105 657 305 3,355 1,750 
5 657 343 1,000 611 6,716 657 401 4,413 2,303 
6 657 343 1,000 771 8,487 657 507 5,577 2,910 
7 657 343 1,000 949 10,436 657 623 6,857 3,579 
8 657 343 1,000 1,144 12,580 657 751 8,265 4,315 
9 657 343 1,000 1,358 14,938 657 892 9,814 5,124 
10 657 343 1,000 1,594 17,532 657 1,047 11,518 6,035 | 
KH 
*Assuming that the taxpayer is an Ontario resident with a taxable income of about $20,000 who contributes $1,000 in 
January of each year to a RHOSP and Is credited with interest at 10°» For purposes of this calculation no tax has been 
deducted from the interest earned by the non-RHOSP pian, if the interest-dividend exemption has been used else- 
where, the non-RHOSP results would be further reduced 


Your RHOSP Education begins 
with The Answer Book on RSPs and RHOSPs. 


Everything you should know about Rk SPs is in the latest edition of the 
ANSWER BOOK. Ask for it at your nearest Scotiabank Branch or simply 
call us toll free by dialing 1-800-361-8256 until — 
December 19, 1980. (B.C. residents dial 
112-800-361-8258.) The ANSWER BOOK is ai an 
excellent source of information on Scotiafund’s 
four versatile options for tax-sheltered Retireme:it 
Savings Plans. Act Now...Don't Delay. ' 
The RHOSP contribution deadline for 1980 income Janetuiears | | 
tax purposes is Wednesday, December 31, ‘= 


Scotiabank & 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Contribution Deadline: December 31, 1980. 


FREE 


a | 
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W.A. Preshing, BA ’57 


W.A. (Bill) Preshing, BA, 
Director of the University’s 
Department of Community Rela- 
tions, has recently been elected 
to the Roard of Directors, District 
VIII CASE (Council for the 
Advancement and Support of 
Education) and as Vice-President 
of CAUDO (Canadian Association 
of University Development 
Officers). 


BI A former president of 

the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association, Joseph 
Kryczka, LLB, has been appointed 
to the Alberta Court of Queen’s 
Bench. 

Lawrence Davidson, BSc(Eng), 
is executive vice-president and 
director, Carter Oil and Gas 
Limited. 

Robert G. Brawn, BSc(Eng), 
has joined the Board of Directors, 
Canadian Foremost Ltd. 

One of five Calgary engineers, 
Michael Peter Brawn, BSc(Eng), 
has been elected a fellow of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada. 
He is inspection engineer, City of 
Calgary. 


6 C.L. Dmytruk, BSc(Eng), 
is executive director, 

Process Industry Development 
Branch, Alberta Economic Devel- 
opment Department. 

I.G. Bryden, BSc(Eng), is 
manager, Amoco Canada Petro- 
leum Company Ltd. 


61 W.A. Gibbons, MSc, pro- 
fessor of Biochemistry, 
University of Wisconsin, has 
received a $25,000 G.D. Searle 
Award for research in the Basic 
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R.R. O’Reilly, PhD ’67 


Sciences (Chemistry). 

Raymond A.F. Wilkinson, BSc, 
is vice-president and general 
manager, Esso Resources Canada 
Limited. 

Thomas Baitz, MD, is chief of 
medicine, Cornwall General 
Hospital, and chairman of district 
8, Ontario Medical Association. 

Calvin R. Evans, MSc, is 
director and executive vice- 
president, Esso Resources Canada 
Limited. 

W. Burry Foss, BSc(Eng),is 
Calgary office manager, Gellman, 
Hayward & Partners, Ltd. 


6 V.G. McKay, BCom, is 
executive vice-president 
and chief operating officer, Export 

Development Corporation. 


6 W.E. Ouellet, BCom, is 
personnel manager, Calgary 
Herald. 

China Mission: The Chester 
Ronning Story was premiered 
recently in Edmonton and Cam- 
rose, where its 86-year-old subject 
lives in the memento-packed home 
he built over 50 years ago. 

Dr. Ronning, LLD, was the son 
of Norwegian missionaries and 
born in China. 

George W. Sinclair, BSc(Eng), 
is project manager and vice- 
president, Arctic Pilot Project, 
Petro-Canada, Calgary. 

66 Gail Stinson, MSc, is a 

member of Alberta’s 
Agriculture Planning & Research 
Secretariat. 

Burt Krull, BSc, has established 
his own Professional Corporation, 
Chartered Accountancy. 


y ow 
J.J.G. Connors, MHSA ’75 


6 Dennis R. Gieck, BSc(Eng), 
is president, Strand Oil & 
Gas Ltd. 


Robert R. O’Reilly, PhD, is on 
leave as Professor of Educational 
Administration, Faculty of Edu- 
cation, University of Ottawa, and 
engaged as director, National 
Legal Aid Research Centre, 
Ottawa. 


Out of Knoxville, Tennessee, is 
Barbara Malanchuk Willard, HEc, 
now designing and manufacturing 
clothing for figure skaters and 
roller skaters. 

William Hodgson, BSc, is 
responsible for drilling and pro- 
duction operations, Strand Oil 


& Gas Ltd. 

6 8 Diana Strynadka, HEc, is 
Montreal based fashion 

director, Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Campbell M. Huth, BSc(Eng), 
is manager, still division, Ranson 
Photographers Ltd. Edmonton. 


Irmajean Bajnok, BSc(Nu), is 
assistant professor, Faculty of 
Nursing, University of Western 
Ontario. 


6 9 Margaret (Greta) Cawsey, 

BSc(Nu), has retired as 
assistant director of nursing 
service, University of Alberta 
Hospital. 


Peter J. Catania, PhD, is 
Assistant Dean of Engineering, 
University of Regina. Dr. Catania 
recently returned from a two 
year leave of absence in Brazil. 


Dale C. Christensen, BSc(Ag), 
is vice-president, investments, First 
City Trust, Edmonton. 


7 q| Dave McNeilly, BEd, has 
been appointed to the board 
of governors, Keyano College. 
R. Alan McLean, MBA, has 
his own consulting firm in 
Calgary, Logi Consultants Ltd., 
engaged in management science, 
marketing, project management 
and systems design. 


7A Vladimir Ignatieff, LLD, 

makes no bones about it 
—to him Richmond, a corner 
of Quebec’s Eastern Township, 
is “the most civilized part of 
Canada.” 


7 John Baty, BEd, is pro- 
vincial director, Alberta 
Debate and Speech Association. 
Dennis W. Jirsch, PhD, isa 
consultant in surgery, St. Michael’s 
Hospital, Toronto. His article 
“Coming Back” received an 
Award of Merit in the Canadian 
Doctor Write-to-win Contest 1980. 
Barry D. Moore, PhD, is 
principal, Fraser Valley College, 
B.C. He is grants chairman for 
the British Columbia Arts Board 
and a member of the Education 
Committee, Vancouver Foundation. 
Frank C. Basham, MA, is 
director, Mineral Economics 
Division, British Columbia 
Ministry of Energy, Mines and 
Petroleum Resources. 
Dennis Makar, BSc(Eng), is 
with Northstar Drillstem Testers 
Ltd. 


74 Maynard MacAskill, 
MHSA, is director of 
Medical Affairs, Squibb Canada 
Inc. 


7 5) Barbara Ruth Wood, 

BSc(Nu), is director of 
inservice education, Palm Springs 
General Hospital. 

Kayani K. Ashraff, PhD, is 
with Alberta Social Services and 
Community Health and Sociology. 

John J.G. Connors, MHSA, is 
executive director, Muscular 
Dystrophy Association of Canada. 

Michael McCormick, BEd, is 
membership and advertising 
representative, Bank of Toronto. 


Def. Eileen Gillese, BCom, has 
become the first woman 
Rhodes Scholar to achieve first 


class honors in the Bachelor of 
Civil Law course at the University 
of Oxford, England. One of ten 
Canadians (four women) to receive 
Rhodes Scholarships for i977, 
Miss Gillese began her Oxford 
career by jumping into the 
Bachelor of Law course at the 
second-year level. She is now 
practising with an Edmonton law 
firm. 

Daniel J. Cornish, PhD, has 
resigned as executive vice- 
president, academic affairs, 
Mount Royal College. He has 
joined the international consulting 
firm, E.N. Hay and Associates. 


Susan Cribbs, BA, was among 
ten University graduates across 
Canada awarded a scholarship by 
the Federal Parliamentary Intern- 
ships Program this year. The 
objectives of the program are to 
provide University graduates with 
a chance to observe parliamentary 
process first-hand. 

Christina (Burroughs) Caddy, 
BEd, is teaching kindergarten, 
Red Deer. 


7 Sister Natalia Cordeiro, 
BEd, has professed her first 

vows as a Sister of Charity of 

St. Vincent de Paul. She is in 

Kelowna, B.C., teaching physical 

education, Grades 1 to four. 


B.D. Reith, PE ’79 


Bryan Caddy, MD, has opened 
a family practitioners office, 
Red Deer. 


7 Karen Mills, MHSA, is 
director of nursing, Edmon- 
ton board of health. 

Bruce Reith, PE, is a missionary 
journeyman employed as an 
assistant to the business manager 
and treasurer, Kigali, Rwanda. 

Ronald Gillies, BA, was the 
recent recipient of a $4,000 
Alberta Library Bursary. 

G. Bruce Cullen, MHSA, is 
executive director, Maple Ridge 
Hospital, Ontario. 


It’s About Time !! 


S. Cribbs, BA ’77 
John Harris, LLB, has been 
awarded a Rothermere Foundation 
Fellowship, a gift of the first 
Chancellor of Memorial Univer- 
sity. He is studying at the London 


School of Economics and Political 
Science. 


8 Margaret Bunkall, BA, 
studied at the Banff Centre 

School of Fine Arts during the 
summer on a scholarship placed 
by the Edmonton Journal. 

Larry Wheeler, PE, is recreation 
coordinator, Grande Prairie. 

Anne Burrows, BA, well-known 
for her association with CBC as 
a critic and reviewer is teaching 


piano, Alberta College Music 
Centre. 

Ann Mothersill, PE, co- 
ordinator of Dickinsfield Amity 
House, Edmonton, has resigned 
her post and plans to complete 
an arts degree, University of 
Alberta. 

A note from Corinne Hardin, 
HEc, recounts “all the members 
of my immediate family have 
graduated from the University.” 
Along with herself, they are 
sister Lori Hardin, ’79 BCom; 
sister Cheryl (Hardin) Slawsky, 
°74 RM; mother Phyllis (Estrin) 
Hardin, ’47 BSc; and father 
Dr. T. Hardin, ’51 MD. 


In Memoriam 


Edna Georgia Bakewell, ’22 BA 
Clifford Bissett, 25 BCom 
J.M. Thom, ’25 LLB 
James Hubert Pepper, ’3/BSc(Ag) 
Mabel Conibear, ’32 MA 
David Stanley McKay, 

40 BSc(Eng) 
Donald G. MacGregor, ’41 DDS 
Kenneth Prior, ’54 LLD 
Frank Walker, ’56 BEd 
John Bradbury Baker, ’60 BEd 
Harry Edward Sim, ’6] BSc(Eng) 
William Morrow, ’74 LLD 
Robert Michael Zerr, ’74 MD 
Adrian Henry MacLean, ’74 PhD 
Douglas John Blumer, ’78 BA 


It’s about time for New Year’s resolutions. The 1980 crop have been sorely tried and have 
withered fast. Here’s a new one which ought to be kept green even by the most nomadic 
“I resolve to write at least a card to notify the U. of A. A.A. whenever I change my place of 
abode.” Seriously folks, it is more than depressing sometimes to see the Folio/New Trails 
that are returned undelivered. Tell us where you live and what you are doing and the 
magazine will reach you; and you will also keep in touch with your Alma Mater, at a time 


when it will do you both good. 
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The University of Alberta will Please send your ideas to: 
celebrate the 75th anniversary of Dr. W.A., Preshing, Chairman 
its academic offerings in 1982-83. 75th Anniversary Policy Group 
Alumni, staff, and students are 420 Athabasca Hall 


invited to participate in the The University of Alberta. 


@ 
planning of the Jubilee cele- T6G 2E8 
brations by submitting ideas for 
special projects and events. 


Is your address correct? Office of Community Relations 
423 Athabasca Hall 
The University of Alberta 
[] lIamreceiving.......... copies of each issue. Edmonton, Alberta 
Please send only one. I am enclosing all my address labels. T6G 2E8 
Return postage guaranteed 


[] Please revise my address, as indicated below. 
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